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is pleased to announce 
the latest additions to its 
family of car side units 





Hopper car side unit 
Gondola car side unit 
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HOPPER CAR SIDE UNIT 


Economical Ready to Apply 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR COMPANY 


CAMEL SALES COMPANY @ CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED 
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-  Here’s what railway 

: operating and claims ‘Certainly, rough handling and hard riding cars are a real prob- 

i ° base | lem today.’ 

| prevention officials “The necessity for improved freight car cushioning is empha- | 


ag 


have tosay about solv- sized when we consider the difficulty in eliminating overspeed im- | 
pacts. Carriers have made little progress in this, even when we 
ing the lading damage inaugurate speed checks in yards." 

‘Since we all have had such little success with overspeed im- 
pacts, it appears absolutely necessary that our equipment be im- 
December 17, 1951, | proved with better draft gears."’ 

“Our complaints (lading damage) have become more frequent 


with the advent of diesels and long, high-speed freight trains." 


I 
ee pe ante t 


E problem (see RR Age, 








| issue, page 44). 













There is an answer to this problem. Equip all of your freight cars 
with Waughmat Twin Cushions and you'll definitely reduce both 
car and lading damage. Twin Cushions are service proven. Every 
user can point to lessened damage. Twin Cushions, the rubber 
double-action draft gear that never goes solid is the lowest cost 
big improvement you can make on any car. Can be easily applied 
to existing cars. 

A.A.R. Write for our new brochure, THE CONQUEST OF IMPACT. 


APPROVED It tells the story of Waughmat Twin Cushions. 
unconditionally. 
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® These fast, positive fire killers are easy 
to operate, compact, well-balanced and 
offer extensive maneuverability indoors 
or outdoors...no extra gadgets protrud- 
ing or complicated operating parts. The 
outstanding mechanical breakage feature 
of C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire 
Extinguishers, plus continuous inert gas 
pressured agitation or fluffing, together 
with a skillfully blended free flowing dry 
chemical guarantee lasting, foolproof fire 
protection. All sizes are rechargeable on- 
the-scene by anyone...no special tools 
required. 


C-O-TWO Dry Chemical is a finely pul- 
verized powder ... non-conducting, non- 
corrosive, non-abrasive, non-freezing and 
non-toxic ... special compound consists of 
sodium bicarbonate and other chemicals 
skillfully blended to render high fire ex- 
tinguishing qualities, remain free flow- 
ing while being used and withstand long 
periods of storage without deterioration. 
When brought into contact with fire, 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical absorbs a greater 
part of the heat, decomposes and releases 
fire killing gases. This heat absorption 
process acts as an insulating screen for 
the fire fighter. 


Fully approved and built to rigid speci- 
fications ...C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type 
Fire Extinguishers are exceedingly effec- 
tive on flammable liquid, gas and electri- 
cal fires, as well as surface fires involving 
ordinary combustible materials ... rated 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. and 
Factory Mutual Laboratories for class B 
and C fires. 


Convenient 4, 20 and 30 pound hand 
sizes ...no syphon tubes or valves within 
the cylinder to become clogged or inopera- 
tive ...discharge hose and squeeze type 
discharge nozzle remain empty until actu- 
ation takes place ... one piece removable 
top assembly. 


Also, convenient 150 pound wheeled 
size ... sturdy, wide-faced wheels... dis- 
charge hose and two position discharge 
nozzle having soft or solid stream fully 
enclosed in protection casing... footrail 
and dual bar handle provide easy inverting. 


Act now for complete free information 
on these top quality fire extinguishers. Re- 
member... you can’t put fire off... fire 
doesn’t wait. Get the facts today! 





FEATURE FOR FEATURE... 








FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


are your best buy! 














exclusive inverting design renders constant 
free flowing dry chemical, assuring faster, 
more effective and complete discharge 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 * NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


: MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers * Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


tig revenues, six months 


ete apEne tae. $5,119,129,904 

UPON, cus sos saliva es ce tens tie Wsr ens 5,035,567,042 
Operating expenses, six months 

| RS SOO ie ERC eee $3,999,615,658 

oe Re eerie een er rere 3,964,143,107 
Taxes, six months - 

WOME Fuh w glare Sina hae ewe rb w eee $ 592,191,515 

WOME! occ sis ose Ks wis ese aie wa oles 572,438,812 
— railway operating income, six months 

oo, PR eR i or eee $ pees y 593 

1951 Bletaveiataisiors reine etecenore iis ee siecaie 7,647 
Net income, estimated, six paren 

EE shi kenistons RE Ceo eae $ 290,000,000 

PORTA eae atone Senseo ewsine 260,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

PUGUSE 26, W982 5iiies cednd ccc ces 63.54 

PUG BB WGST oie icciccccocess 52.50 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

aoe! SEU) ee 23,092,923 

a -—,  a 25,363,785 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended August 23, 1952 .... 

Week ended August 25, 1981 |... asa 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended August 23, 1952 .... 7,772 

Week ended August 25, 1951 .... 17,852 
Freight cars delivered 

BUD PNMORS siccies BCs bee eie seals 5,402 

WUT PON! Qa cieccaias sanleee'cves ea 5,290 
Freight cars on order 

PRANESUSY. Ng NRE 615.5, 5:5:5. 05054 66 8 0:0 95,265 

oa oe |_| | Ee eer era ar aan 144,810 
Freight cars held for repairs 

tne nica RLS. Ee 

PEN Uy WOR 65556 oes ieisioewinacas HL = 
Average number railroad employees 

WIGAOOlY! TWOS2 .oes oe oes ce cee cn 1,182,485 

PIGGY TGET accccececsences eas 1,295,890 
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MEXICO’S HISTORY may be old, but its railroads are going to 
be new, up-to-date, and efficiently modern upon completion of “Plan 
Aleman”—toward which long strides have already been taken. The 
general survey of Mexican railroads which begins on page 77 tells 
what has been, is being and will be done. 


THE ANNUAL GRAIN RUSH is just about over, with the northwestern 
wheat harvest well past its peak. This year’s movement was handled with 
relative ease; there are, moreover, some indications that the hectic an- 
nual grain “rushes,” so long an integral part of western railroading, 
may soon lapse into history. Chief reason is erection of big country 
elevators. Further details are included in another monthly grain move- 
ment report which starts on page 90. 


L.C.L. CAN BE MADE TO PAY ITS WAY, says Traffic Consultant 
A. M. Ribe, who has suggested a comprehensive plan to accomplish 
that result. Details of the plan itself were published, and some of them 
explained, in the August 4 Freight Traffic Issue. The explanation, spe- 
cially prepared by Mr. Ribe for Railway Age, is continued and com- 
pleted in this issue (page 83). 


SHERMAN HILL, toughest westbound grade on the UP, is being whittled 
down to size in one of the biggest railroad construction jobs undertaken 
in this country in recent years. Reasons for the job, progress, and methods 
are detailed in the article beginning on page 86. 


PROOF OF THE FACT that consistent, intelligent traffic sales ef- 
fort pays off is the experience of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific. Only 
120 miles long, serving sparsely settled territory, and faced with intense 
competition, it has nevertheless succeeded in heavily increasing its 
overhead traffic. The service and sales policies which have produced 
that result are outlined, beginning on page 92. 


IT’S DEFINITELY NOT A SUBSTITUTE for tariff simplification—but as an 
interim short cut in use of existing tariffs, the C&El’s newest tariff publi- 
cation, the “Fast Frater,” seems to be winning well merited approval. 
The 100-page booklet is both described and illustrated on pages 99-100. 


“THERE AIN'T GONNA BE NO CORE” seems to sum up the 
attitude of Riss & Co., Kansas City trucking firm which is seeking 








WEEK 
AT A 
GLANCE 





HOWARD E. SIMPSON, traffic vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
since February 1, 1947, has just 
been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company, as briefly re- 
ported on page 55 of last week’s 
Railway Age. He is succeeded as 
vice-president — traffic, by J. W. 
Phipps, Jr., formerly general freight 
traffic manager — system. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Simpson ap- 
pears on page 26. 


permanent authority to haul explosives on public highways, in asking 
that the I.C.C. grant its request but deny similiar authority to 23 
other motor carriers. This paradoxical position was brought out in 
the Riss’ brief, filed along with other briefs, in the explosives case 
(see news pages). Riss, incidentally, was the subject of a recent com- 
plaint to the I.C.C., in which the state of Ohio declared the company 
was guilty of widespread violations of Ohio laws. 


MATERIALS FOR PRODUCTION of 33,000 freight cars, 936 locomotive 
units, 100 passenger-train cars and 450,000 tons of rail have been re- 
quested by D.T.A. for 1953's first quarter. 


_.. And Elsewhere 


ANOTHER INDICATION OF THE CONTINUING TREND 
toward diversification in the railway supply industry is the recent 
offer by Westinghouse Air Brake Company to purchase stock control 
of the Le Roi Company, of Milwaukee, manufacturer of internal com- 
bustion engines. If the purchase is consummated, it is understood that 
Westinghouse will retain Le Roi’s name, organization, officers, em- 
ployees, plant facilities and operations. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER, which held the news spotlight last summer by caus- 


ing one of the most disastrous floods in American history, is back “on 


stage” again. Only this time the act is different. The Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line has found it necessary to embargo freight by barge to all 
points on the Missouri because of low water! 


“FAIR PROGRESS” in wage and rules negotiations between the 
Canadian railways and non-operating unions is reported from Ottawa. 
Present indications are that there will be no repetition of the Dominion 
wide railroad strike which virtually paralyzed Canadian transportation 
in August 1950, but the settlement is expected to force the railroads 
to apply for another increase in freight rates, in addition to the one 
they are now seeking. The railways, in anticipation of the unions’ de- 
mands, have already warned the public and the Canadian government 
that any large wage concessions will mean a heavier burden on ship- 
pers and taxpayers. 


FIVE NEW SUBWAY LINES, with an aggregate length of some 100 km. 
(about 62.5 miles) are being considered as a means of relieving traffic 
congestion in the Japanese capital city of Tokyo. The new lines would 
reportedly be built by private companies over a 10-year period. 


HELP WANTED! The National Safety Council is looking for 
persons who attended the first cooperative safety congress in Mil- 
waukee in October 1912. The council, which is holding its 40th annual 
National Safety Congress in Chicago this coming October 20-24, wants 
to honor anyone who attended that first safety congress 40 years ago. 
If you were there or know anyone who was, write Paul Jones at the 
National Safety Council, 426 North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11. 
Incidentally, the council estimates that since this first convention, about 
500,000 lives have been saved through organized promotion of safety 
practices. Even so, 94,000 persons were killed and 9,400,000 injured 
in 1951. The bill for last year’s carelessness, the council estimates, was 
a staggering $7.9 billion! 
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Union Shop Negotiations On ‘ East, Off in West 


Union shop negotiations between the 
“non-ops” and the Eastern railroads 
continued last week, but meetings with 
the Western roads were in recess, “sub- 
ject to call.” 

Highlighting developments in the 
negotiations was the release of letters 
which George E. Leighty, chairman of 
the “non-ops” conference committee, 
sent to President Truman and to D. P. 
Loomis, chairman of the Western car- 
riers’ conference committee. 

Mr. Leighty charged that the unions 
have been getting a “run-around,” par- 
ticularly from the Western roads. He 
said both Eastern and Western carrier 
committees reported in June they had 
authority to settle the union shop dis- 
pute, but on July 31, Mr. Loomis ad- 
vised him the Western committee lacked 
such authority. It was soon after this 
that meetings with the Western group 
were recessed. 

Mr. Leighty found an “inconsistency” 
between the conduct of the carriers in 
this union shop dispute and their con- 
duct in the recent wage-rules dispute 
with operating employees. In the lat- 
ter, Mr. Leighty said, the carriers in- 
sisted that an emergency board report 
be followed to the letter, whereas, in 
the present case, “we cannot find out 
whether the carriers are willing to ac- 
cept the board’s recommendations.” He 
added that. so far as the “non-ops” 
know, Southeastern carriers have taken 
no steps even to set up a committee 
for handling this dispute. 

An emergency board was appointed 
by President Truman and investigated 
this union shop dispute between the 
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carriers and the “non-ops.” The board’s 
report, handed down last February, rec- 
ommended union shop agreements be 
made. 

In his letter to President Truman, 
Mr. Leighty said the “non-ops” have 
been “extremely patient” but feel they 
“have about reached the end of the 
line.” He charged the railroads with 
“arrogant disregard for the judgment 
of an impartial public tribunal.” 

“We are seeking nothing more than 
what an impartial tribunal appointed 
by you has said, after thorough in- 
vestigation and full hearing, we are 
entitled to have. We cannot in good 
conscience accept less,” Mr. Leighty 
said. 


Court Keeps Trucked Gas 
On I.C.C. Danger List 


A three-judge federal court recently 
upheld an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ruling that gasoline cannot be 
transported by a “general-commodities” 
trucker whose operating rights are re- 
stricted by an exception provision that 
prohibits carriage of “explosives and 
dangerous articles.” 

The three-judge court sat in the fed- 
eral district court at Harrisonburg, Va., 
and its decision was dated July 15. The 
case was Civil Action No. 312, Houff 
Transfer, Inc., v. United States of 
America and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The commission’s ruling 
was made as it passed upon a complaint 
wherein some of Houff’s competitors 
alleged that the latter was transporting 








petroleum products in tank trucks in 
violation of its operating rights. 

The Houff rights authorized trans- 
portation of “general commodities” ex- 
cept “explosives and dangerous arti- 
cles.” Houff admitted that it was trans- 
porting petroleum products, but in- 
sisted that it was authorized to do so 
under its “general commodities” author- 
ity. The commission rejected this con- 
tention and ordered Houff to drop the 
petroleum-transport operations. Houff 
then instituted the court proceeding out 
of which the present decision has come. 

The decision not only upheld the 
commission’s cease-and-desist order, but 
it went on to declare that the court did 
not propose to “supervise and amend” 
the commission’s list of explosives and 
dangerous articles. The decision added, 
however, that the court did not mean 
to say that “under no circumstances” 
could an order of the commission be 
attacked as “unreasonable and arbi- 
trary” where it forbids the transporta- 
tion, as dangerous, of some article 
“conclusively proven to be harmless.” 


D.T.A. Seeks Allocations 
For 1953’s First Quarter 


Material for 33,000 freight cars, 936 
locomotive units, 100 passenger-train 
cars and 450,000 tons of rail has been 
requested for the first quarter of 1953; 
by the Defense Transport Administra- 
tion. 

D.T.A. filed its “fully substantiated 
justifications” with the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, the materials- 
control agency. Both D.T.A. and D.P.A.' 
already are on record in support of a' 
production level of 11,000 freight cars 








monthly beginning October 1, 1952 
(Railway Age, April 14, pages 12-13, 
and April 28, page 14). Also, a recent 
locomotive study by D.T.A. called for 
production of 312 locomotive units 
monthly, beginning October 1. 

A request for material to cover in- 
land waterway industry needs in 1953’s 
first quarter also was filed by D.T.A. 
The agency is seeking material allot- 
ments to cover construction of 42 tugs, 
towboats and self-propelled vessels; 52 
petroleum and liquid cargo barges; 
151 dry cargo and general cargo 
barges; 30 railroad lighters and car 
floats, and eight miscellaneous craft. 

For maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating materials, D.T.A. asked that 
D.P.A. approve the “full quantity” re- 


quested by individual railroads in their 
applications to the Railroad Equipment 
Division, National Production Authority. 


WP Resumes Service 
After Tunnel Fire 


The main line of the Western Pacific 
through Feather River canyon was re- 
opened for service on August 23, fol- 
lowing extensive repairs to a tunnel 31 
miles east of Oroville, Cal., that was 
severely damaged by fire on August 
14. The fire started when part of the 
timber lining caught fire from a steam 
derrick being used to rerail 11 freight 
cars derailed because of a faulty side 
bearing. Due to a change in wind, the 





THIRTY NEW COACHES for first 
class travel—illustrated here for the 
first time in the United States—are 
being built for the National of Mexico 
by the Schindler Carriage & Wagon 
Co., of PratteIn, Switzerland, as part 
of the NdeM’s extensive rehabilitation 
program, which is described in detail 
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in the feature section of this issue 
(page 77). Many of the accessory 
parts for these cars were supplied by 
manufacturers in the United States 
and shipped to the builder in Switzer- 
land. The first two of the 30 new 
coaches to be completed are now in 
transit to Mexico. 





fire spread rapidly to the remainder of 
the tunnel lining and could not be con- 
trolled. It burned for several days be- 
fore it could be brought under control 
and five of the derailed cars were de- 
stroyed. 

As soon as the bore had cooled suffi- 
ciently for men to work in it, a Mor- 
rison-Knudson tunnel crew of 150 men 
began working ’round the clock, scaling 
loose rock and applying “Gunite” con- 
crete lining with hydraulic nozzles. The 
crew, incidentally, had just come from 
working on some of the earthquake- 
damaged tunnels of the Southern 
Pacific at Tehachapi (Railway Age, 
August 18, page 14). 

During the nine-day tie-up, WP 
freight and passenger trains were de- 
toured over other railroads. 


Laird Named Acting 
Secretary.of 1.C.C. 


George W. Laird has been appointed 
acting secretary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. effective Septem- 
ber 1. Mr. Laird, who has been the as- 
sistant secretary since 1936, assumes 
his new duties upon the retirement of 
Secretary W. P. Bartel. 

The new acting secretary entered 
1.C.C. service in 1910. He was assistant 
chief, Section of Dockets, from 1920 to 
1928, and assistant to the chief ex- 
aminer from 1928 to 1935. He served 
briefly as assistant chief, section of 
complaints, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
prior to his appointment as assistant 
secretary. 

As noted in Railway Age July 14. 
page 14, and August 25, page 8, Secre- 
tary Bartel retired August 31 after 
more than 46 years with the commis- 
sion. Mr. Bartel joined the I.C.C. in 
1906, and became secretary in 1937. 


Gurley Takes Post with 
Centennial of Engineering 


Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Centennial of Engineering. 

The board has 38 members, all 
leaders in industry, engineering and 
business. Among them are former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover and Charles F. 
Kettering, research consultant for Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

The Centennial of Engineering. cur- 
rently being celebrated in Chicago. 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. A summary of Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association 
plans to participate in the event ap- 
peared in the August 4 Railway Age, 
page 14. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 23 totaled 834,120 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on August 28. This 
was an increase of 28,416 cars, or 3.5 
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per cent. compared with the previous 
week: a decrease of 4,467 cars, or 0.5 
per cent, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
4.545 cars, or 0.5 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 16 totaled 805,704 
cars: the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R.. follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 16 


District 1952 1951 1950 
Easietn sss 129,744 137,562 148,657 
Allegheny ..... 160,311 171,288 171,421 
Pocahontas .... 59,533 64,390 64,329 
Southern ...... 125,237 124,862 131,445 
Northwestern .. 148,470 143,331 143,029 
Central Western 122,569 125,070 129,863 
Southwestern .. 59,840 62,895 62,496 





Total Western 














Districts... 330,879 331,296 335,388 
Total All Roads 805,704 829,398 851,240 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 50,126 53,144 52,594 
Livestock ...... 7,325 9,285 7,945 
OR) ati /s cine 144,468 147,426 157,428 
CORB. cs Moats 12,872 16,368 15,056 
Forest products 48,830 49,871 50,784 
2) Seer 95,346 92,975 81,561 
Merchandise l.c.!. 72,590 74,992 89,056 
Miscellaneous 374,147 385,337 396,816 
AORUG 1G. 2.50% 805,704 829,398 851,240 
August 9 : 809,365 847,708 
August 2 813,388 837,430 
July 26 820,476 845,011 
July 19 805,378 830,076 











Cumulative total 
33 weeks ....23,092,923 25,363,785 23,439,531 
In Canada. — Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended August 14 
totaled 83,001 cars, compared with 
76,837 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 

August 14, 1952 ... 83,001 34,167 
Cumulative Totals 

August 14, 1952 ... 2,535,418 1,087,862 


New Transcontinental 
Class Rate Scale Proposed 


Western railroads, on August 22, filed 
docket advice in Interstate Commerce 
Commission Docket No. 30660 proposing 
a new reduced class-rate scale for trans- 
continental traffic. 

The new scale would be based on a 
first-class rate of $7.02 per cwt. from 
Chicago to Pacific (Coast terminal cities, 
the present rate being $9.36. Both the 
present and proposed rates are subject 
to a 15 per cent increase under Ex Parte 
175. Rates for points east or west of 
Chicago would be based on recognized 
percentages of this (Chicago rate. Rates 
to intermediate points in Mountain- 
Pacific territory were not detailed in the 
proposal, but they are to follow estab- 
lished relationships, a spokesman said. 


Briefs Filed with 1.C.C. 
In “Explosives” Case 


The argument over whether motor 
carriers should have permanent author- 
ity to haul explosives over the highways 
boiled up again last week as all parties 
filed briefs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This was the next 
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HIGH AND WIDE CLEARANCES, re- 
sulting from its original 6-ft. track 
gage, enabled the Erie to deliver this 
401,000-lb. stator to Jersey City, N. J., 
for subsequent barge shipment to the 
Consolidated Edison Company’s East 
River generating station in New York. 
Manufactured by the General Electric 





Company in Schenectady, N. Y., the 
stator, 12 ft. 7 in. wide and more than 
17 ft. high, was moved from Schenec- 
tady to Jefferson Junction, Pa., via 
the Delaware & Hudson, and from 
there to Jersey City by the Erie, as 
the only load in a special train which 
moved by day only at reduced speed. 





step in the case which already has 
produced more than 8,500 pages of 
testimony and over 500 exhibits. 

Railroads again urged the commis- 
sion to deny all the motor applications. 
In this they were not alone. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, claiming 
to represent 3,500,000 motorists, de- 
clared the motor carrier applications 
to be a “shocking assault” upon safety 
of the highways — “an indefensible 
proposal.” 

Brotherhoods split over the question, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers on the one hand, the Teamsters 
union on the other. The B.L.E. “joined 
with the array of public witnesses, state 
officials, law enforcement officers. civic 
and business organizations . . . to pro- 
test...” The Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union argued “the continued 
well-being . of our nation makes 
granting these applications imperative.” 


Riss Wants It All 

Motor carriers themselves disagreed, 
not only with the railroads, but with 
each other. Riss & Co., one of the ap- 
plicants, found “no reason .. . in this 
record to supplant, eliminate or curtail 
the Riss service.” But Riss “respect- 
fully requests” that the 23 other motor 
carriers which seek permanent author- 
ity to haul explosives be denied that 
authority. 

A generally typical motor carrier 
position was inat of Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express. P.I.E. and two other 
trucking firms seek authority in the 
same general area. Said P.I.E.: “The 
record contains no evidence whatso- 


ever of a need for the proposed trans- 
portation of explosives by Watson and 
Ringsby in the states presently served 
by P:LE.” 

The several states that have inter- 
vened in the case were less specific. 
They opposed all the motor carrier 
applications. Pennsylvania, with the 
“largest state highway system in the 
world,” advised the I.C.C. that grant- 
ing the certificates sought by the truck- 
ers would “present a threat to the 
safety and welfare of the citizens... 
and a threat to its highways.” 

The Department of Defense, the ex- 
plosives shipper, filed a brief in gen- 
eral support of the motor carriers. The 
department said it needs both rail and 
motor service “to fulfill its mission in 
national defense.” 

“Rail service is in many instances 
inadequate for the needs of the military. 
particularly on rush shipments, because 
of the long transit times and the lack 
of rail facilities at many of the mag- 
azines and igloos,” the department 
said. 

“Shocking Indifference” 

This need for speed was one thing the 
railroads capitalized on in their op- 
posing brief. They declared the Defense 
Department “shows a shocking indif- 
ference for public safety,” and they 
pointed this up so clearly that another 
motor carrier said, “for sheer horror 
the rail protestants outdo Hollywood.” 

Originally, 59 motor carriers were 
applicants for permanent authority to 
haul explosives. The Riss & Co. appli- 
cation was heard separately, while all 
the others were grouped into a con- 
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solidated proceeding. As the proceed- 
ing continued, and the record grew, the 
“consolidated” group dwindled. All but 
23 applicants have withdrawn. 


D.P.A. Announces “Goal” 
For Locomotive Expansion . 


A defense expansion “goal” for 
diesel-electric locomotives was  an- 
nounced last week by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. The program 
calls for construction of 15,500 new 
locomotive units between January 1, 
1950, and July 1, 1954. 

This goal provides the basis on 
which D.P.A. grants accelerated amor- 
tization certificates for new locomo- 
tives. As of August 15, the agency 
had granted fast write-off certificates 
for 7,610 diesel-electric units, indicat- 
ing the 1954 “goal” is now almost 50 
per cent complete. 

The 15,500-unit program approved 
by D.P.A. does not include industrial 
locomotives for non-railroad use, loco- 
(Continued on page 106) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Dumaine, Miller to Speak 
At Treasury Convention 


Frederick C. Dumaine, Jr., chairman 
of the board and president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and E. 
Spencer Miller, president of the Maine 
Central, will be among the featured 
speakers at the 41st annual meeting of 
the Treasury Division, Association of 
American Railroads. 

The meeting will be held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., from 
September 9 through September 11. 
Mr. Dumaine will deliver a welcom- 
ing address at the opening session of 
the convention. 

Other speakers during the three-day 
meeting will include Dr. Alfred C. 





Neal, first vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, who will speak 
on “Stabilizing the Economy at a High 
Level”; and Robert E. Thomas, man- 
ager, railroad investments, Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc., who will dis- 
cuss “Profits from Railroad Revenue 
Dollars.” 

The final day of the meeting will 
feature addresses by Mr. Miller and by 
Sherwin Badger, financial vice-presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. F. H. Jeffrey, treas- 
urer of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, and chairman of the 
division, also will deliver an address 
at the final session. 

Other proceedings at the meeting 
will include reports of the division’s 
various committees. The program for 
September 8 calls for an “open house” 
meeting of the Advisory Committee, 
and the convention will assemble 
formally at the morning session on 
September 9. 


Plan Second Traffic 


Conference and Seminar 


The American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation has announced prelim- 
inary plans for a second conference 
and seminar, to be held at Pittsburgh, 
in collaboration with the University of 
Pittsburgh, in September 1953. The 
first such conference and seminar was 
conducted on the Chicago campus of 
Northwestern University in September 
1951 (Railway Age, September 24, 
1951, page 53). 

The society will conduct its next 
membership examinations in January 


1953. 
The Association of Railroad Ad- 


vertising Managers will hold its con- 
vention “on wheels” and at three Cana- 
dian cities—Banff, Alta., Lake Louise, 
and Victoria, B.C.—on September 5-10. 
Fred Q. Treadway, president, and gen- 
eral advertising manager of the South- 
ern Pacific, will preside over sessions 
aboard the Soo Line-Canadian Pacific’s 


“Soo Dominion,” as well as at hotels 
in the cities named. The CPR will be 
host to the group during the Canadian 
visit. 


The Chicago Transportation Club 
will hear a talk by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of schools for 
the city of Chicago, on September 4. In 
his talk, “This Business of Education,” 
Dr. Hunt will cover several educational 
matters that relate to the transporta- 
tion industry. The meeting will be held 
in the LaSalle Hotel at 7 p.m. 


United States Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, of Vermont, past president 
and honorary member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, will deliver the Roy V. Wright 
Lecture, at the A.S.M.E. fall meeting, 
to be held in Chicago, September 8-11, 
at the Hotel Sheraton. The lecture, on 
“Engineering and Politics,” will be 
given in honor of the late managing 
editor of Railway Age, who was presi- 
dent of the A.S.M.E. in 1931, and 
former state senator of New Jersey. Al- 
so included in the program for the 
meeting, which is celebrating the “Cen- 
tennial of Engineering,” is an address 
by Claude Seippel, director of research, 
Brown Boveri Company, Baden, Switz- 
erland, on “Gas Turbines in Our 
Century.” 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory 
Board will hold its 67th regular 
meeting in the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation auditorium, Sharon, Pa., 
on September 17 and 18. Robert E. 
Boyce, president, Harker Pottery Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, will be 
guest speaker at the luncheon session. 


The New England Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold a “town meet- 
ing” on railroad transportation topics 
during its September 17-19 session at 
the Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N.H. Curtis M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the Bangor & Aroostook, will 
be guest speaker at a banquet on the 


18th, and Thomas A. Flaherty, chair- 














NEW SERVICES OF INTEREST TO SHIPPERS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL—Has made the following 
changes in its scheduled l1.c.]. car lines: 

Car lines discontinued: 

Syracuse, N.Y., to Norwich Tfr., N. Y. (NYO&W); 
Gibson Tfr., Ind., to Bay City, Mich.; Boston, Mass., to 
Springfield; East Cambridge. Mass., to Springfield; Utica, 
N.Y., to St. Louis (MP); Cleveland to St. Louis (MP) ; 
Indianapolis to St. Louis (MP); Utica, N.Y., to Provi- 
dence, R.I. (NYNH&H); Worcester, Mass., to Wayne 
Jct., Pa. (Rdg.); Springfield, Mass., to Pittsburgh, and 
Proviso Tfr., Ill. (C&NW); Pittsburgh to Springfield, 
Mass. 

New car lines: 

Utica to Liberty, N.Y. (NYO&W); Albany-Troy, N.Y., 
to Cincinnati (“Pacemaker,” tri-weekly); Boston to 
Worcester; East Cambridge, Mass., to Worcester; Utica 
to Memphis (MP); Indianapolis to Memphis (MP); 
Worcester to Rochester, N.Y. (“Pacemaker”), to New 
York (33rd St.) (“Pacemaker”), to Elizabethport Tfr., 


N.J. (CNJ), to Washington, D.C. (B&O), and to Camden, 
N.J. (PRR); Columbus, Ohio (Way Car) to Millersport 
to Bucyrus; Pittsburgh to Worcester. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Has made the following changes in 
its scheduled l.c.l. car lines: 

New car lines: 

Pittsburgh (11th St.) to New Haven, Conn. (NYNH- 
&H), to Hartford, Conn. (NYNH&H), to Ashland, Ky. 
(C&O), and to Manchester Tfr., N.Y. (LV); So. Phila- 
delphia to Dover, Del., to Bridgeville, Del., to Cape 
Charles, Va., to Delmar, Del., to Easton, Md., and to 
Salisbury, Md.; Trenton, N.J., to Henderson, N.C. (SAL, 
via Potomac yard); Dubois, Pa., to Pittsburgh (11th 
St.) ; Pittsburgh (11th St.) to Camden, N.J.; Cleveland 
to Camden; Buffalo, N.Y., to Camden; Trenton to Cam- 
den; New York (Desbrosses St.) to Camden; Baltimore 
to Camden; Harrisburg to Camden; Williamsport. Pa., 
to Camden; and Reading, Pa., to Trenton. 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
August 23 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
August 28 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








Plain Box ....... 307 2.559 
Auto Box ...... 533 0 

Total Box .... 840 2,559 
Gondola ....... ‘ 9 2,232 
Hopper ........ 0 2,679 
Covered Hopper .. 3 97 
Se, ee eee 1,211 22 
i. sere eres . 8 180 
Refrigerator ..... 4,148 0 
Other .......... 561 3 

TO .cscevess. QI Tee 





man, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, and F. H. Baird, assistant 
vice-president, passenger traffic, New 
York Central, will be speakers at the 
morning forum on the 19th. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


John Howard Dent has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager at 
New York for the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Mr. Dent succeeds Leo Schuster, de- 
ceased. 





Leon C. Reed, assistant manager of 
sales in the railroad, pig iron and chem- 
ical division of Inland Steel Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has retired, and has been succeeded by 
Albert W. MecAbee, formerly sales 
representative for the division. 


Mr. Reed, who joined Inland in 1909, 


worked his way up through several 
positions in the sales department to be- 
come the first manager of the newly 
established Chicago district sales office 
in 1936. In 1944 he was appointed to 
the position which he held at the time 
of his retirement. 

Prior to joining Inland in 1948, Mr. 
McAbee had been in the sales depart- 
ment of U.S. Steel in Pittsburgh and 


Chicago. 


C. F. Weil, for many years Chicago 
sales representative of the American 
Brake Shoe Company, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Allied Railway Supply 





Cc. F. Weil 


Association, has retired, after 47 years’ 
service in the engineering and sales 
departments. He will continue in rail- 
way sales work as a manufacturers’ 
representative. 


S. F. McDermott, formerly assist- 
ant to the traffic manager of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., has been 
appointed traffic representative, in 
charge of all traffic, domestic and 
foreign. 


R. W. Thompson, chief engineer of 
the General American Transporta- 





Maleolm McFarland, who has been ap- 
pointed special industrial salesman in 
the Philadelphia regional office of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Mr. 
McFarland succeeds John H. Allen, 
who has been transferred to Detroit as 
automotive finishes representative. 





tion Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
tired after more than 34 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 


Thomas S. Collins, formerly with 
the Industrial Tape Corporation, has 
been appointed electrode representative 
for the Chicago territory of the McKay 
Company, Pittsburgh. Mr. Collins will 
maintain headquarters at 1500 South 
Western avenue, Chicago, and his ter- 
ritory will cover northeastern Illinois 
and northwestern Indiana. 


A. C. Cronkrite, vice-president, cen- 
tral region sales, of the Universal At- 
las Cement Company, Chicago, a 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel, has retired, 
and George S. Neel, formerly western 
region sales manager, has been elected 
vice-president, central and western re- 
gion sales. 

Mr. Cronkrite began his 52-year 
career with U.S. Steel subsidiaries as an 
office boy with the American Steel & 








The Caterpillar Tractor Company has 
appointed Delmar R. Lammers (left) 
as service manager, to assist in gen- 
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eral service administration. Succeeding 
Mr. Lammers as eastern division serv- 
ice manager is Merle W. Dargel 





(center). Theodore M. Fahnestock 
(right) becomes service engineering 
manager to succeed Mr. Dargel. 
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Wire Co. in Chicago, transferring to 
Universal Atlas in 1907. He was ap- 
pointed division sales manager for 
metropolitan Chicago in 1915, and 13 
years later was advanced to assistant 
general sales manager. He was elected 
vice-president in 1937. 

Since joining the company in 1919 as 
a salesman, Mr. Neel has held a num- 
ber of sales management positions. He 
was promoted to sales manager, metro- 
politan Chicago territory in 1939, and 
10 years later was appointed western 
region sales manager. 


John M. Burton, formerly sales 
engineer with the Primary Battery div- 
ision of Thomas A. Edison, Ine., has 
been appointed district manager at San 





John M. Burton 


Francisco, to succeed John R. Brown. 
retired. 

Mr. Burton began his business career 
with the Texas Company and soon after 
joined the Southern Pacific as signal 
helper. He advanced to assistant signal- 
man in 1937, and in 1938 was given a 





John R. Brown 


leave of absence to work with the 
General Railway Signal Company as 
assistant signalman, construction, on 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 
electrification project. He joined the 
San Francisco district of the Edison 
company in September of that year as 
service engineer and was appointed 
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sales engineer in 1940. During World 
War II he was an officer with the Army 
Air Forces and in 1945 returned to 
Edison in his former capacity. 

Mr. Brown began his career in 1909, 
in the engineering and valuation de- 
partments of the Union Pacific. In 1912 
he joined the signal department of the 
Oregon Short Line and in 1918 joined 
General Railway Signal, on signal con- 
struction and special field work. Mr. 
Brown joined the Primary Battery divi- 
sion of Edison in 1920 as sales en- 
gineer, and was promoted to Pacific 
Coast sales manager in June 1947. 


OBITUARY 


Samuel F. Nichols, who retired in 
1949 as president of the Nichols En- 
gineering Company, Chicago, died on 
August 17, 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in August 


Domestic equipment orders for eight 
diesel-electric locomotive units, 10 elec- 
tric locomotives, 2,133 freight cars and 
145 passenger cars were reported by in- 
dividual purchaser in Railway Age in 
August. Estimated cost of the locomo- 
tives is $2,755,000; of the freight cars, 
$13,136,000; and of the passenger cars, 
$26,400,000. An accompanying table 
lists the orders in detail. 

During the first eight months of 1952, 
Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders by individual purchaser for 950 
diesel-electric locomotive units and 15 
steam and 10 electric locomotives cost- 
ing an estimated $151,807,000; 24,512 
freight cars costing an estimated $153,- 
051,000; and 292 passenger cars cost- 
ing an estimated $37,718,016. 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 
from its own shops at Washington, Ind., 
12 cabooses. Cost and date of delivery 
have not yet been determined. 


The Bangor & Aroostook has or- 
dered 107 40-ton refrigerator cars from 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. These 
cars are in addition to 250 similar units 
previously ordered (Railway Age, July 
14, page 84). The earlier order also in- 
cluded 250 insulated box cars with un- 
derslung heaters, and this portion of the 
order has been reduced by 100 cars. 
Delivery of the 107 new units is ex- 


pected in March or April 1953. 


The Central of Georgia has 
ordered 25 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company at an estimated cost 
of $178,750. Delivery is scheduled for 
the first quarter of 1953. 


The Colorado & Southern has 
been authorized to acquire 70 50-ft. and 
30 65-ft. mill-type gondola cars and 20 
70-ton covered hopper cars. 


The Fort Worth & Denver has 
been authorized to acquire 250 40-ft. 
steel box cars. 


The Southern Pacific has an- 
nounced authorization to construct 
2,004 freight cars as an initial step 
in its 1953 freight-car acquisition pro- 
gram. The cars may be built in the 
SP’s own shops at Sacramento, Cal., 
and Algiers, La. Included are 1,000 
5314-ft. 70-ton flat cars; 450 hopper- 
bottom gondola cars; 350 tight-bottom 
gondola cars; four heavy-duty special 
flat cars of 200- and 125-ton capacity; 
100 special type 50-ton pulpwood flat 
cars with end racks; and 100 special 
type 70-ton gondola cars for transport- 
ing sulphur. The latter 200 cars will 
be assigned to the company’s lines in 
Texas and Louisiana. 


Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in August 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Issue 
Purchaser No. Type Reported Builder 

SENRAIOND aos ss see beneew 10 Passenger Electric Aug. 25 Not Rerorted 
5 Ra eer eer 3 1,600-hp. Rd.-Sw. Aug. 11 American-G.E. 

3 1,000-hp. Switching Aua. 11 American-G.E. 

1 1,500-hp. Rd.-Sw. Aug. 117 Electro-Motive 

1 1,200-hp. - Switching Aug. 11 Electro-Motive 

FREIGHT CARS 
_. |_| Beri acre a eee 300 50-ton Box Aua. 18 Pullman-Standard 
SN occ asses su ne eee ee 100 70-ton Gondola Aug. 11 General American 
Rr iar re Sree 1,000* 50-ton Box Aug. 4 R.R. Shops , 
| Sere ees nee ee 8 30-yd. Air Dump Aug. 25 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
SS ee er ee 500 50-ton Box Aug. 25 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 2 err 75 Covered Hopper Aug. 11 Pullman-Standard 
MNMMESAL .uc5s40 054054006 100 Insulated Aua. 25 Not Reported 
fe rs or re Ee 50 Refrigerator Aug. 4 Co. Shops 
* 50 will be equipped for passenger-train service. 
PASSENGER CARS 

DEA scsGueuesnessee eases 2 RDC-1 Auq. 25 Budd 

1 RDC-3 Aug. 25 Budd 

- SWE Ma REM ekwaeeues 6 Sleeping Aua. 25 Pullman-Standard 

DOVONSET  o.vc6n ns nde snees 26 RDC Aug. 11 Budd 


100 Multiple-Unit ¢ 
10 Self-propelled rail bus Aug. 25 


Aug. 25 Not Reported 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


The Colorado & Southern has 
ordered ten 1,500-hp. diesel-electric 
switching locomotive units equipped 
with six-wheel trucks from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation. 


The Fort Worth & Denver has 
ordered two 2,250-hp. diesel-electric 
passenger locomotive units and eight 
1.500-hp. switching units from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


The Southern has ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company 
equipment for installation of a relay 
interlocking at Elysian Fields, La., and 
a remote control interlocking at Oolte- 
wah. Tenn. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 867, which 
governs the handling of trap or ferry 
cars containing l.c.]. freight within a 
switching district, has been modified 
by Amendment No. 7, which set back 
the expiration date from August 31 
until November 30. 


1.C.C. Service Orders Nos. 870 and 
871, which restrict the free time allowed 
on freight cars at ports, have been 
modified by amendments (Nos. 6 and 
7, respectively}, which set back the 
expiration dates from August 31 until 
November 30. 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 877, which 
authorizes rerouting of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee. St. Paul & Pacific traffic be- 
cause of bridge damage at Winona, 
Minn.. has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 5. This sets back the expira- 
tion date from August 31 until Novem- 
ber 30. 





FINANCIAL 


Boston & Maine.—Securities Modi- 
fication —The plan for modification of 
this road’s capital stock structure 
(Railway Age, February 5, 1951, page 
76), apparently moved nearer consum- 
mation as an objecting group of minor- 
ity stockholders, and representatives of 
assenting stockholders and manage- 
ment, announced settlement of their dif- 
ferences at a Boston, Mass., hearing be- 
fore I.C.C. Examiner Homer H. Kirby 
on August 25 (Railway Age, May 12, 
page 80). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
— Acquisition. — This road has asked 
the I.C.C. for authority to acquire all 
properties of the Burlington, Muscatine 
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& Northwestern, and to dissolve the 
separate company. The BM&N, which 
has been operated by the Rock Island 
under a lease agreement, is located at 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


Southern. — Competitive Bidding 
Relief.—The I.C.C. has turned down 
the Southern’s application for relief 
from competitive bidding on a pro- 
posed $46,000,000 bond issue. The ad- 
verse decision came within a week after 
the commission denied similar relief to 
the Illinois Central (Railway Age, 
August 25, page 18). 

As in the IC case, the Southern’s ap- 
plication was opposed by the financial 
firm of Halsey, Stuart & Co., the Feder- 
ation for Railway Progress and the 
Justice Department. Division 4 went 
along with a Halsey, Stuart contention 
that it was impossible to anticipate 
bond market conditions for July 1953, 
“much less . . . what they will be in 
April and November 1956.” 

The relief sought by the Southern 
and two of its affiliates, the New Or- 
leans Terminal Company and New Or- 
leans & Northwestern, would have per- 
mitted private sale of new bonds to 
help meet maturities in 1953 and 1956. 
These maturities aggregate $89,643,000, 
of which $11,423,000 will occur July 1, 
1953. By paying a “reasonable stand-by 
charge,” the Southern hoped to avoid 
actual issuance of most of the new 
bonds until needed in 1956. The road 
took the position that it would be better 
to do the contemplated 1956 financing 
at this time, rather than to delay until 
a time closer to the maturities “with the 
uncertainties as to market conditions 
then existing which will attend such a 


delay” (Railway Age, July 14, page 87, 
and August 11, page 15). 

The F.R.P. told the I.C.C. the South- 
ern application “falls far short of dis- 
closing adequate grounds for exemption 
(from competitive bidding),” and the 
Justice Department said no “special 
circumstances” were present to warrant 
approval of the application. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


LC.C. by: es 

GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—To assume liability 

for $4,992,000 of series F equipment trust cer- 

tificates, to finance in part three diesel-electric 

locomotives and 1,237 freight cars costing an 
estimated $7,403,050. 

Description 

and Builder 

3  1,600-hp. road-switchers (American 

Locomotive-General Electric Com- 


Estimated 
Unit Cost 


SCANT 6. cis sane, oo aralvinceee sews $158,467 
700 50-ton box cars (American Car & 
Pout GOs) | x 65dses ee secnceuns 5,747 


300 50-ton gondola cars (Pullman- 

Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 

PO eo caiec Haceecececcaunescces 5,155 
200 Wood rack cars (company shops) 5,757 
37. Wood rack cars (company shops) 5,598 
The certificates, dated October 1, would mature 
in 26 semiannual installments of $192,000 each, 
beginning April 1, 1953. They would be sold 
by competitive bidding, with the interest rate to 
be set by such bids. 


Security Price Averages 


Aug. Prev. Last 
26 Week “Year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 63,54 63.38 52.50 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.73 93.37 91.93 


Dividends Declared 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—$2, payable September 
30 to holders of record August 30. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, 75¢, quarter- 
ly, payable September 20 to holders of record 
September 2; 312% convertible preferred, 871/2¢, 





JUST ABOUT 
COMPLETED, at 
Birmingham, 
Ala., is the South- 
ern’s new multi- 
million dollar 
Ernest Norris 
yard. The receiv- 
ing yard is at the 
top of the pic- 
ture, with a new 
diesel shop at. the 
right. To the 
right of the 
hump, _ between 
the receiving and 
classification 
yards, is a car 
shop, while for- 
warding yards will 
be to the right 
and left of the 
big classification 
yard. Distance 
shown from top 
to bottom of this 
aerial view is 2.1 
miles. 











quarterly, payable November 1 to holders of 
record October 1 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—increased quarterly, $1, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 3. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—common, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable September 15 to holders of 
record August 29; 4% non-cumulative preferred, 
$1, quarterly, payable October 15 to holders of 
record September 30. 

PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGC - 
common, $1.75, quarterly; 7% preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, payable October 1 and October 7, 
respectively, to holders of record September 10. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
September 22 to holders of record September 
(Equivalent to last quarterly dividend of $1.50 
because of two-for-one split approved by stock- 
waco lama 5. See Railway Age, August 11, 
page 16. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





As reported in Railway Age August 
25, page 55, Howard E. Simpson has 
been elected executive vice-president of 
the BattimornE & Onto; J. W. 
Phipps, Jr., succeeds Mr. Simpson as 
vice-president—traffic, both with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. Mr. Simpson was 
born at Jersey City, N. J., on March 15, 
1896, and began his railroad career in 
1912 as a clerk with the Central of 
New Jersey. After service in the United 
States Navy during World War I, he 
returned to the CNJ in May 1919, sub- 
sequently becoming rate clerk, adver- 
tising agent, district passenger agent at 
Newark, general eastern passenger 
agent at New York and assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent. Mr. Simpson en- 
tered the service of the B&O in 193] 
as general eastern passenger agent at 
New York and five years later moved 
up to the post of assistant to the gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager at Balti- 
more. He became assistant general pas- 
senger traffic manager for the system 
in 1941, general passenger traffic man- 
ager in January 1944, assistant vice- 
president for both freight and passen- 
ger traffic in February 1946, and vice- 
president in charge of traffic on Febru- 
ary 1, 1947. A photograph of Mr. 
Simpson appears on page 10. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


James M. Souby, general solicitor 
of the AssociATION OF AMERICAN Ralt- 
ROADS since 1942, retired on September 
1 after nearly 40 years of railroad 
service. 

Mr. Souby joined the A.A.R. in 1937 
as assistant general counsel, and was 
made general solicitor in 1942. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1913 as com- 
merce counsel of the Kansas City 
Southern, and subsequently served as 
solicitor of that road. In 1919, Mr. 
Souby was named assistant valuation 
and commerce counsel of the Union 
Pacific, and in 1928 became valuation 
and commerce counsel, a position he 


26 


held until 1936. In that year he was 
appointed western general counsel of 
the UP, and remained in that position 
until he went to the A.A.R. in the fol- 
lowing year. Mr. Souby was born in 
Karnes City. Tex., and entered law 
practice in Kansas City, Mo., in 1912 
after receiving a law degree from Van- 
derbilt University. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trust of that 
university for more than 20 years. 


OPERATING 


George W. Bohannon, manager of 
purchases and stores for the PULLMAN 
CompaANy, has been appointed general 
manager, with headquarters remaining 
at Chicago. Prior to joining Pullman 





George W. Bohannon 


in October 1951, Mr. Bohannon was 
chief mechanical officer for the Chi- 
cago & North Western system. He first 
entered railroad service in 1926 as a 
draftsman for the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern (now Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range) following education at Cornell 
University and the University of Min- 
nesota, from which he holds a degree 
of B.S. in M.E.. He rose to the position 
of mechanical engineer before joining 
the North Western in 1944 as assistant 
to the chief mechanical officer in charge 
of engineering. The following year he 
was appointed assistant chief mechani- 
cal officer and in 1948 became chief 
mechanical officer for the system. He 
joined Pullman as manager of pur- 
chases and stores—a newly created pos- 


ition—in 1951. 


H. J. Zinter has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the CuI- 
caco, AurorA & Etein, at Wheaton, IIl. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Zinter, 
who has been with the road since 1926, 
had held successive positions as as- 
sistant engineer, assistant maintenance 
of way engineer, purchases and stores 
officer, and special engineer. 


Carle H. Belt, general superintend- 
ent of freight service of the Paciric 
Etectric, at Los Angeles, retired on 
September 1, following service span- 
ning all but the first year of operation 


a 


of the 50-year-old company. He entered 
service as a conductor-motorman on the 
Southern division on June 13, 1903, and 
after service in various capacities, was 
appointed general superintendent of 
freight service on November 1, 1948. 
During World War II he commanded 
Camp Cooke, Cal., with the rank of 
colonel. 


TRAFFIC 


The Sr. Lours-SAN FRANCISCO has ap- 
pointed five general agents to head new 
agencies, as follows: F. C. Reid, 
Savannah, Ga.; E. E. Reynolds, 
Amarillo, Tex.; W. E. Stacey, Jr., 
Louisville, Ky.; H. E. Perry, Shreve- 
port, La.; and E. W. Ritter, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


J. F. Kolar has been appointed per- 
ishable traffic agent of the WABASH, at 
Chicago. 


The Ittinois CENTRAL has changed 
the name of its agricultural department 
to agricultural and forestry department. 
and the title of Paul R. Farlow from 
general agricultural agent to general 
agricultural and forestry agent. 


L. E. Tenney has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
at Chicago. Norbert M. Schmitz has 
been appointed general agent at Al- 
bany, N.Y., succeeding W. P. Cam- 
pion, whose transfer to Pittsburgh was 
announced in Railway Age August 25, 
page 56. 


Walter G. Shisler, general agent 
of the Cuicaco, BurLinctron & Quincy 
at Milwaukee, has been transferred to 
Washington, D.C., succeeding M. G. 
Coffey, who is being relieved of his 
duties because of ill health. George A. 
Meier, commercial agent at Detroit, 
succeeds Mr. Shisler as general agent 
at Milwaukee. 


G. R. Swisher has been appointed 
division freight agent of the NorFOLK 
& WeEsTERN at Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
position of commercial agent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, formerly held by Mr. Swish- 
er, has been abolished. 


E. Q. Davis, district freight agent 
of the SEABOARD AiR LINE at Charlotte, 
N.C., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Columbia, S.C., 
succeeding O. G. Donny, who retired 
at his own request on August 31, after 
46 years of service. R. S. Lockhart, 
Jr., commercial agent at Columbia, 
succeeds Mr. Davis as district freight 
agent at Charlotte. 


Neil R. McCormick, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the NEw York 
CENTRAL, has been appointed to the 
new position of general freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters as 
before at Washington, D.C. His new 
duties will include supervision of both 
the freight and passenger traffic de- 
(Continued on page 106) 
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LocomotiveeMiles Car-Miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road-locos. on line 
A. A. A. A a 
i a =. = — Ss 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net Serviceable 4 
Region, Road and Year road Train- an (thou- cent excl.locos rev. and ———“~———, Per cent 3 
operated miles helper * Light sands) loaded & tenders non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O.  B.O. ‘ 
.a ( Boston & Maine.......... 1952 1,690 265,938 270,453 9,484 9,407 69.2 593,604 250,765 81 13 10 9.6 4 
4 7.2 1951 1,691 276,244 283,675 12,371 11,056 72.1 679,192 291,983 86 4 12 11.8 g 
Za s N. Y..N. i. & Hitid....... 1952 1,764 299,157 299,487 19,186 11,820 68.9 fas,202 313,731 103 a 3 2.8 4 
[-4 1951 1,766 318,730 318,963 19,730 12,052 68.0 $09,478 373,674 97 ns 9 8.5 E 
(Delaware & Hudson........... 1952 793 241,563 271,566 16,672 10,527 68.3 747,449 393,098 82 30 16 12.5 
1951 793 259,715 303,189 23,353 11-583 75.2 797,916 441,665 139 15 13 7.8 @ 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1952 962 290,203 308,951 26,466 13,169 68.9 885,619 411,921 7 4 1 L.2 a 
1951 964 294,755 318,852 31,902 13,485 70.6 890,342 416,034 84 cs 16 15.0 E 
8 Eele..... ibebenenensdessees 1952 2,242 568,700 574,494 24,928 32,052 68.6 2,005,725 839,721 165 17 2 1.1 4 
& 1951 2,245 633,236 643,058 33,640 34,923 68.5 2,190,807 917,659 179 31 26 11.0 Ss 
Grand Trunk Western......... 1952 952 261,486 264,974 2,114 8,563 61.6 591,224 243,614 63 1 ll 14.7 a 
= 1951 952 271,201 274,620 2,615 9,118 65.8 606,202 260,854 52 = 16 23.3 g 
8) en Ee 1952 1,207 250,804 255,192 11,619 12,085 67.6 829,207 386,359 36 — Be 4 
4 1951 1,211 252,912 264,572 19,572 12,885 70.6 865,094 418,729 39 5 7 13.7 ae 
New York Central............ 1952 10,653 2,787,654 2,876,505 122,674 104,326 61.1 7,480,007 3,317,648 841 125 237 19.7 ® 
2 1951 10,675 3,060,467 3,259,473 176,294 114,432 63.3 8,133,898 3,717,198 980 48 391 27.6 4 
New York, Chic. & St. L....... 1952 2,161 757,596 780,802 10,170 29,582 65.7 2,075,355 911,967 197 13 39 boa a 
: : 1951 2,161 816,650 845,371 12,810 32,326 68.3 2,234,606 1,035,824 203 12 34 sb eg a 
Pitts. & Lake Erie............ 1952 221 80,127 je ee 3,696 68.9 309,886 193,460 31 3 14 29.2 ag 
1951 221 95,784 96,960 17 4,007 70.1 331,051 204,979 30 15 aa.0 e 
bees [ctchehseoy seared sane 1952 2,381 523,429 527,776 7,728 22,041 68.6 1,397,915 576,441 100 29 40 rE ef st 
1951 2,381 545,693 550,467 8,634 23,171 70.4 1,479,505 632,344 123 7 § 36.5 e 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 1952 6,082 1,564,599 1,755,803 172,826 63,427 63.4 4,894,668 2,401,550 545 62 174 22.3 3 
1951 6,083 1,794,498 2,066,636 209,445 71,104 64.4 5,411,069 2,721,844 620 108 17 19.5 iz 
g Central of New Jersey......... 1952 411 71,646 72,253 3,056 2,777 68.0 203,907 106,742 31 oes 3 8.8 P 
- 1951 410 76,229 76,521 4,014 2,936 66.3 218,357 114,848 41 Pee 5) 10.9 4 
Central of Pennsylvania....... 1952 207 64,943 70,991 10,071 2,660 67.5 196,064 101,206 36 3 7 15.2 
a 1951 210 72,753 78,631 10,819 2,780 69.5 202,192 109,504 34 6 15.0 
5 Chicago & Eastern Ill.......... 1952 868 118,611 118,611 2,924 4,813 68.0 316,115 150,654 27 1 3.6 
2 1951 886 131,356 131,356 3,862 5,117 68.6 327,573 | 152,474 25 2 74 
3 Elgin, Joliet & Eastern........ 1952 236 85,925 86,609 140 3,007 67.1 234,401 128,976 41 1 2.4 
1951 238 99,120 100,095 556 3,932 65.1 311,033 169,450 43 a si Me 
Pennsylvania System.......... 1952 9,961 3,113,188 3,369,422 340,923 134,628 63.2 9,780,818 4,699,903 1,089 90 332 22.0 
z 1951 10,045 3,339,869 3,622,620 379,952 143,380 67.1 10,218,500 5,084,349 1,232 74 293 18.3 
DE dcx n esses eeescncews 1952 1,320 358,042 67 343 23,902 13,666 63.1 1,087,698 575,370 179 16 20 9.3 
1951 1,311 371,882 386,046 31,162 14,158 67.0 1,079,928 584,542 171 30 29 12.6 3 
Western Maryland............ 1952 836 188,848 218,937 23,841 6,532 63.6 532,735 298,210 119 9 16 a1 .3 ‘ 
oe 1951 837 172,389 =199,871 20,054 6,210 65.6 491,150 272,709 119 f 22 14.9 
,ea Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1952 5,036 1,367,812 1,416,361 47,590 63,559 57.3 5,466,466 3,056,458 453 79 172 24.4 
g32 1951 5,042 1,480,452 1,551,182 64,314 69,349 58.7 5,910,811 3,327,337 494 15 249 32.8 
8 . Norfolk & Western........ 1952 rm J 684,859 722,030 49,360 32,085 58.1 858,805 1,538,548 232 28 17 6.1 
Oo Se 1951 2,113 776,013 820,161 57,348 36,896 58.6 3,283,760 1,795,172 245 20 21 7.3 
[-Aatnnae Coast Line........... 1952 5,461 960,946 961,040 12,405 30,235 58.1 2,154,348 927,445 277 21 42 12.4 
1951 5,434 988,166 990,463 17,065 30,038 62.2 2,055,289 909,999 364 20 108 22.0 
Central of Georgia............ 1952 1,754 242,235 245,782 3,575 8,019 67.7 544,116 252,986 88 > 6 6.2 : 
1951 1,765 293,993 296,440 4,314 8,185 71.9 537,080 255,445 123 > 5 3.8 ep 
g Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.......... 1952 2,718 319,249 319,249 226 15,833 70.5 1,051,115 511,295 84 sie 2 2.3 
% 1951 2.851 335,042 335,042 243 17,182 725 tL,020,017 532,933 80 ie 3 3.6 
oa Illinois Central............... 1952 6,539 1,519,155 1,526,223 52,556 52,549 62.2 3,805,454 1,729,949 541 35 7 11.9 t 
d 1951 6,539 1,549,894 1,556,551 53,598 54,624 64.1 3,894,905 1,795,146 578 14 68 10.3 4 
E Leuisville & Nashville......... 1952 4,756 1,043,460 1,095,143 26,635 35,457 61.3 2,650,696 1,270,260 251 75 59 15.3 | 
= 1951 4,769 1,145,825 1,230,014 33,813 37,356 63.9 2,748,519 1,350,772 334 13 83 19.3 1 
= | Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1952 1,032 211,030 214,947 3,931 6,900 71.8 451,604 217,273 48 9 6 9.5 
eS g 1951 1,049 213,057 217,325 3,855 6,717 72.7 428,143 202,166 74 ren 4 | 3 
Seaboard Air Line............. 1952 4,135 811,146 814,312 4,707 29,344 61.4 2,141,214 910,322 196 44 14 5.5 3 
1951 4,136 823,225 845,057 6,939 28,670 63.8 2,002,349 868,947 225 39 62 19.0 | 
PON. Livtwecioseocbhseceen 1952 6,264 1,140,841 1,141,008 11,303 41,088 68.7 2,646,265 1,201,338 322 50 63 14.5 | 
1951 6,302 1,274,752 1,282,806 14,006 43,341 70.1 2,753,233 1,257,968 382 keg 184 31.6 4 
Chicago & North Western...... 1952 7,889 857,559 870,273 21,291 32,584 64.8 2,308,125 1,026,396 288 8 119 28.7 ; 
1951 7,910 924,737 938,365 23,825 34,506 68.3 2,405,337 1,104,192 310 18 147 30.9 4 
a | Chicago Great Western........ 1952 1,441 148,324 148,324 1,612 8,129 66.8 537,565 233,055 33 ae 1 2.9 4 
Ro 1951 1,441 154,072 154,072 10,147 8,891 71.0 584,138 268,664 30 Pat 2 6.3 
@ | Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1952 10,663 1,174,169 1,210,550 43,873 44,846 62.9 3,152,008 1,393,219 391 50 80 15.4 
io<] 1951 10,664 1,229,024 1,272,730 43,969 47,214 66.2 3,235,535 1,491,808 440 71 58 10.2 
c« | Chic., St. P., Minn. & Omaha. . 1952 1,606 181,066 184,038 6,511 5,183 68.4 353,803 157,202 7 1 36 38.3 
8 2 1951 1,606 207,785 213,636 9,119 5,585 69.4 403,672 195,607 69 3 28 28.0 
r Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .1952 567 189,022 190,172 1,546 8,740 50.2 921,015 556,161 71 <a 8 10.1 
3 1951 565 204,855 205,871 1,248 8,912 50.4 1,065,930 593,199 =y4 ae a 10.9 
= | Great Northern............... 1952 8,181 1,081,010 1,083,190 39,022 43,634 65.5 3,322,935 1,702,739 317 122 45 9.3 
Lt 1951 8,220 1,171,337 1,172,261 40,490 49,059 63.5 3,773,992 1,893,899 339 7 63 13.3 
=z Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M....1952 4,173 415,525 419,073 3,166 13,847 65.5 946,025 450,927 111 K} 10 8.1 
1951 4,179 435,283 443,089 4,669 14,928 66.6 1,028,044 503,037 116 Pie 15 11.5 
Northern Pacific............. 1952 6,588 753,826 774,384 31,649 32,755 71.8 2,215,302 1,071,167 318 26 67 16.3 
1951 6,591 870,158 916,901 42,623 35,636 68.0 2,495,800 1,196,302 343 8 63 aD22 
a, Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1952 13,072 2,612,610 2,751,828 113,514 107,420 61.2 7,593,271 2,825,495 619 35 124 15.9 
8 G. C. & 8. F. and P. &S. F.)..1951 13,096 2,747,516 2,900,702 98,499 113,334 64.9 7,721,568 3,022,111 629 63 182 20.8 
& Chic., Burl. & Quincy......... 1952 8,773 1,115,651 1,121,173 36,283 45,719 64.3 3,155,447 1,407,951 328 55 107 21.8 
Pd 1951 8,788 1,130,844 1,138,002 43,987 47,722 66.5 3,269,638 1,511,882 323 55 137 26.6 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1952 7,902 1,005,262 1,010,280 11,772 36,654 61.1 2,670,183 1,116,220 188 38 53 19.0 
§ 1951 7,903 1,096,248 1,122,375 19,987 38,605 62.6 2,682,815 1,185,214 2a7 23 63 19.5 
4 Denver & R. G. Wn 1952 2,333 308,415 338,363 40,486 14,464 74.8 963,595 484,731 98 Ze 27 17.8 
8 195] 2,334 313,427 338,907 33,516 14,465 = 71.7 982,153 474,677 92 43 29 ste eg 
f= | Southern Pac‘fic.............. 1952 8,063 2,220,335 2,336,821 302,174 97,699 64.9 6,742,029 2,725,114 674 18 157 18.5 
1951 8,052 2,291,220 2,424,878 307,195 102,171 66.4 6,886,164 2,805,819 714 9 153 17.5 
Fs MOR GNEG oii sexdsaccesess 1952 9,843 2,143,674 2,225,574 137,079 96,061 68.9 6,424,359 2,867,709 505 116 164 20.9 
1951 9,712 2,399,376 2,497,952 177,891 105,201 67.4 . 7,069,665 3,109,814 577 63 151 19.1 
K; Western Pacific. ............ 1952 1,190 211,447 215,235 15,665 10,094 73.1 650,668 302,769 35 11 11.5 
| 1951 1,190 222.195 223,513 20,552 11,395 76.6 705,320 329,961 39 18 33 36.7 
{ International-Gt. Northern*... .1952 1,104 ~ 191,303 191,303 284 6,735 63.9 507,067 227,766 56 Ls 6 9.7 
1951 1,104 7 211,831 212,191 593 1417 65.8 514,856 237,811 51 - 7 25.0 
“ Kansas City Southern......... 1952 886 149,207 149,215 364 7,545 64.0 536,992 244,068 26 a 6 15.4 
° 1951 886 178,518 178,518 523 9,481 69.3 642,217 306,190 30 12 24 36.4 
.) Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. .... ...1952 3,230 377,912 379,660 5,142 13,770 63.0 927,485 381,301 84 14 8 (eo) 
foc 1951 3,230 401,966 404,100 6,436 14,866 64.4 969,377 415,436 81 15 26 4 Ts } 
Missouri Pacific*.............. 1952 6,933—-1,237,434 1,243,981 15,107 46,115 63.4 3,200,862 1,392,114 316 10 51 13.5 
i, 1951 6,942 1,328,727 1,349,173 16,668 48,642 65.4 3,332,447 1,499,409 343 15 66 15.6 
Texas & Pacific............... 1952 1,832 345,446 345,446 6,881 13,953 63.6 982,740 382,071 63 12 Ze PH § 
z 1951 1,844 358,471 358,471 6,277 14,209 62.2 1,014,337 390,814 94 5 ne: « 
4 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1952 4,567 643,989 643,989 6,221 22,929 61.1 1,620,499 695,353 187 15 22 98 
1951 4,570 692,953 697,921 7,029 24,034 63.1 1,660,893 730,564 200 is 93 25.4 
5 St. Louis Southw. Lines ....... B952.0 1,562) 347,509 352,951 4,875 15,048 70.7 934,184 417,593 57 32 13 12.7 
1951 1,562 376,337 380,336 5,114 15,628 74.1 951,914 425,519 76 10 16 15.7 
Tsxis & New Mrleans......... 1952 4,290 757,635 758,007 13,541 28,175 65.9 1,965,967 878,714 219 te 26 10.6 
1951 4.291 840,521 840,633 21,900 28,417 67.3 1,937,591 861,636 224 47 17.3 
66 4 September 1, 1952 RAILWAY AGE 
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For the Month of May 1952 Compared with May 1951 


Region, Road and Year 
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7.74. R. Certified 

When you anchor a car with an Equipco Non-Spin Wheel Hand 
Brake, that car remains firmly anchored, for Equipco Brakes won’t 
loosen-up under car impacts or ground vibration. There’s no creep- 
ing—no rolling—no hazard to safety of trainmen, equipment, or 
lading. The Equipco is the holdtight brake that stays set until pur- 
posely released. Write for descriptive literature. 





























UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


Equipco Hand Brake Department 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Left—Use of wood router and steel 
template in cutting aceurate holes for 


Steel Strap Anchors 


Steel strap load anchors of a type re- 
cently developed and placed on the 
market by the Keystone Railway 
Equipment Company, 80 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago 3, are easily in- 
stalled by car shop workmen with 
simple equipment and without special 
skill. They can be applied to any car 
of standard design, either new or old, 
as it is not necessary to remove or re- 
new car lining in making the appli- 


load anchors. Center—Drilling blind 
rivet holes through steel side-post 


cation. No special sections need be used 
or anything left off or added. 

Holes in the side lining the exact 
size of the anchor are the first require- 
ment and quickly made by a wood 
router and steel template. The template 
is placed on the side lining in line with 
the side post and secured with a few 
nails. All holes in the lining at each 
post are cut with one template setting; 
time required, 12 to 20 sec. per hole. 
The routers are loaned to railroads ap- 
plying Keystone load anchors. 





flange. Right—Load anchors riveted 
in place flush with inside lining. 


After holes in the lining are cut, 
the anchors, which are malleable iron 
castings double coated with a rust in- 
hibitor, are driven into a tight taper fit 
in the side lining with a few hammer 
blows. The anchor is then securely held 
with blind rivets or stud bolts and nuts. 

In the car illustrated, the Keystone 
load anchors were applied at alternate 
side posts, six per post, or 48 per car. 
Steel strapping is applied through these 
anchors to sectionalize and tie partial 
loads in place. 
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New Short Bill of Lading Form 


A new standardized uniform straight 
bill of lading, short form, has been in- 
troduced by the Standard Register 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio. This new 
“short form” is available in two sizes: 
81% inches by 6% inches, and 8% 
inches by 11 inches, with the line-to-line 
spacing in both forms designed to pro- 
vide for fast writing speed on a type- 
writer or by hand. Both are available 
in either Kant-Slip Continuous, or one- 
time interleaved “Zipset” styles. 

The new form is entirely legal, and 
can be used either for rail or truck 
shipments. Provision is made for the 
preprinting of: (1) the shipper’s name 
and address at top and bottom; (2) 
the shipper’s name under “Subject te 
Section 7 Clause”; (3) “To Be Pre- 
paid” under “Prepaid clause”; and (4) 
“Correct Weight Box” if it applies. 
Popular freight classifications may be 
preprinted on any or all item lines, and 
special clauses such as “Explosive 
Clause,” etc., also may be imprinted. 
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Lackawanna Keeps the Drums Rolling 
for Speedy Delivery of Oils and Chemicals 





Shipments for pick-up are _palletized 
and conveniently stored in the terminal. 


Wren manufacturing plants in the great industrial 
centers of Metropolitan New York and northern New 
Jersey require vital oils and chemicals to meet daily 
production quotas, experienced shippers know they 
can depend on Lackawanna to safely get the goods 
there on time! 


At the many distribution points in Lackawanna’s 
Hoboken Terminal, the handling of oils, chemicals and 
other such commodities is completely mechanized! 
Trained personnel, operating the latest fork-lift pusher 
trucks, swiftly transfer drums weighing from 500 to 
900 pounds each from freight car, to warehouse, to 
barge...and vice versa. Using the most advanced freight- 
handling equipment, experienced freight crews can un- 
load a carload of 100 drums weighing as much as 90,000 
pounds, and speed them on their way—in just 45 minutes. 





Whether it’s oils or chemicals... perishables, heavy 
machinery, or packaged freight... modern Lackawanna 
efficiency adds up to preferred handling for your ship- 
ments. That’s why so many of the world’s great shippers 
specify Lackawanna—to or through New York. 


Using Lackawanna’s specially designed metal 
plate on fork-lift pusher trucks, drums are 
swiftly transferred for immediate shipment. 


[Lac AWANNA 


‘ 
i 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 
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Lumber, loaded and strapped into unit bundles 
with Signode Steel Strapping as shown here, 
seldom goes to the rip track for readjusting. | 





Long rides 
on the rip track 
) get you nowhere! 


This tote box load of journal 
bushings is one of Signode's 
packaging methods widely 
used by railroads to handle 
supplies and stores, faster, 
: easier andwithgreater safety. 














ewe mem, 
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Maintenance-of-way men 
like this Signode idea! 
Ties and other railroad 
timbers are strapped into 
unit bundles. That means 
easier handling, faster 
loading and unloading, 
and fewer accidents, 


Railroads make less money when loads have long 
layovers on the rip track. Restowing and adjusting 
loads, such as lumber, eat up profits. 


These costly bad order stops on the rip track can 
be reduced to short runs. How? By making sure that 
loading and recoopering crews know how to use 
steel strapping with maximum efficiency. 


The personnel of rip track, freight house and 
stores departments’ crews change frequently. Invite 
a Signode fieldman to brief today’s crews on tested 
and approved methods on how to resecure bad order 
cars; install strong, low-cost bulkheads, brace stop- 
over, LCL and full carload shipments; apply retain- 
ing strips on doorways; and recoopering containers 
quickly. Write 





SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 

2637 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Offices Coast to Coast 

In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 


this seal means security tn chipping 
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and Yardsticks 
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WITH ALL THE ARGUMENTS there are for enlist- 
ing “college men” as trainees for supervisory re- 
sponsibilities — formal education, if taken too 
seriously, can ruin a man’s capacity for leadership 
instead of improving it. C. I. Barnard, whose 
“Functions of the Executive” was mentioned in this 
space last week, reminds us (in his “Organization 
and Management”) that “intellectual competency is 
not a substitute . . . for the other essential quali- 






















ties.” 

Barnard lists five of the qualifications for effec- 
tive leadership as follows: (1) vitality and endur- 
ance; (2) decisiveness; (3) persuasiveness; (4) 
responsibility; and (5) intellectual capacity. For- 
mal schooling is likely to strengthen quality (5) 
—but it isn’t the only means to that goal, nor a 
guaranteed means either. 

Of two men of equal innate capacity for leader- 
ship—the only reason for expecting that the “col- 
lege man” might actually acquire greater pro- 
ficiency than the other is that forced intellectual 
activity for several years may give him habits of 
curiosity, analysis and self-criticism. If the man 
without the academic background can, on his own, 
develop habits of observation and study, he might 
go farther and faster than the “college man”— 
if for no other reason than the fact that he gets 
four years more intensive experience in dealing 
with people than does the boy who goes to college. 
Too much emphasis on proficiency at a specialized 
task seems to be as much a handicap to effective 
leadership as overemphasis on formal schooling. 

The highly educated and the highly skilled must, 
then, view their seeming advantages with a sense 
of humility, if their advantages are not to handi- 
cap them. Those without formal education or ex- 
ceptional specialized skill, also, need to be on their 
mettle, to acquire the habits of observation and 
analysis that experience in a job—by itself—will 
never give them:. A good mind, alone, doesn't make 
a man a leader—but it is still an indispensable 
qualification. 

Barnard believes that specialized departmental 
work provides too few opportunities for general 
experience in leadership. Desirable experience out- 
side a man’s specialty can be acquired by after- 
hours work in community affairs and local politics. 

Effective leadership—using methods of explana- 
tion and persuasion, instead of crude coercion— 
is the essential difference between the free world, 
on the one hand; and the slave and _ half-slave 
worlds, on the other. Isn’t the selection and train- 
ing of such leaders in adequate quality and quan- 
tity the key to the survival of freedom? 
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Here’s Why Railroads Get 


MAXIMUM GROSS TON-MILES PER DOLLAR 


with 








—_ to some estimates solid-type journal bearings 
save upwards of 20% on the cost of a freight car as com- 
pared with other bearing types. That means upwards of 
20% more hauling capacity —a far bigger potential in 
gross ton miles per car dollar invested. That’s very im- 
portant because, for reasons entirely unrelated to the 
type of journal bearing installed, a freight car is in move- 
ment less than 3 hours a day. 

Solid-type bearings save money in other ways, too. By 
keeping car investment costs down, they make possible 
the lowest per diem interchange and demurrage rates. 
They save up to 1500 pounds per car in weight of bearing 
assemblies alone, and they require minimum power to 
make a whole run. Lading gets the best protection, and 
car bodies last longer, too, because solid-type bearings 
provide maximum protection from the effects of lateral 


shocks. 








. plus operating advantages, too! 


For the complete cost-saving story on solid-type bear- 
ings for railroad rolling stock be sure to write for your 
free copy of “The Facts About AAR Soiid Journal Bear- 
ings.” Magnus Metal Corporation; 111 Broadway, New 
York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


Cotid Bearings 


Right for Railroads 


...in performance...in cost 
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OMMENT 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: NOT WHETHER, BUT HOW? 


Be it good or bad, right or wrong, from the operating 
man’s point of view, the number of specialized freight 
cars, equipped beyond the basic shell to serve the ship- 
ping needs of individual industries, is probably going to 
keep on growing. Competition with other forms of car- 
riers makes such growth necessary; the need for cutting 
down claims makes it desirable. When a so-called “de- 
vice’ car can save a shipper up to $50 a load in labor 
and dunnage cost alone—not to count time-—and greatly 
improve his claims experience. he will not be put off 
with arguments about “running up empty mileage.” 


Empty Mileage Not a Major Obstacle 


It is not, therefore, any longer a question of whether 
such cars are to be furnished—where they really hold 
and attract traffic—but one of how the demand is to be 
satisfied without breaking the back of the railroads. 
Actually, the cost of increased empty mileage is not the 
major reason for worrying about an increase in “special 
equipment.” Empty mileage on the railroads as a whole, 
in proportion to loaded car-miles, has varied little since 
1920, despite a big increase in the proportion of spe- 
cialized cars. 

The real cause for concern lies in the high cost of 
the interior fittings required for special loading func- 
tions, and the waste involved when these fittings lose 
their utility through diversion of traffic or change of 
model or dimensions of the product being shipped. 
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Some time ago a railroad spent $2,000 per car to fit 
up a number of box cars to cradle washing machine tubs 
in such manner that neither adjustment of racks nor 
packaging of the tubs was necessary. Two months later 
the product was withdrawn from the market. The rail- 
road was “stuck” with cars—with equipment in them 
which was totally useless for any other type of traffic. 
Just one railroad, among those involved, had to spend 
more than $2 million to dismantle the interior fittings 
of special stanchion cars for moving automobile engines 
and replace them, when a major manufacturer suddenly 
changed engine shapes and sizes. Several months ago 
there was to be seen near the riptrack of a railroad serv- 
ing the motor vehicle industry a mountain of wood and 
metal parts torn out of specially equipped box cars 
when the specific traffic for which they were designed 


dried up. 


Two Avenues of Approach 


Easement of the burden now devolving upon the in- 
dividual railroad in satisfying the needs of specific 
shippers whose business makes special equipment highly 
desirable may lie in two directions. One of them takes 
the form of a shift of special equipment from individual 
to pooled ownership, since the latter is better able to 
cope with traffic fluctuations than the former. This is 
already in effect, to a limited degree, in the servicing of 
certain segments of the automobile industry, where spe- 
cial equipment is furnished pro rata by a number of 
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railroads making up any given route, and made avail- 
able to the originating road by agreement. For other 
situations the answer may be to fulfill shippers’ needs 
for special box, hopper or gondola cars in the same 
manner as the needs of tank car users are now being 
satisfied almost universally—i.e., through the private 
car, owned or leased. Whole industries have been built 
on the fact that fluids could be moved in tank cars in 
bulk, in place of carboys. A wide range of tank cars, 
for every conceivable type of chemical lading, has been 
developed either by the using industry or by large, suc- 
cessful and profitable companies in the business of leas- 
ing tank cars. Railroads apparently consider the revenue 
from the movement of this traffic—minus mileage pay- 
ments for both loaded and empty movement—desirable 
enough to go after it with enthusiasm. 


The Tank Car Principle 


Nobody has seriously suggested that the railroads 
should go into the business of maintaining these spe- 
cialized cars on their own. Without suggesting that the 
railroads depart from the traditional responsibility of 
providing cars for transportation, may it nevertheless be 
set down that there is no obvious reason why the tank 
car principle of ownership and mileage payment could 
not be applied to certain types of special equipment of 
other categories, in limited situations. To do so would, of 





course, require mileage payments more on the order of 
those paid for tank cars. 

The other means of easing the burden lies in the pro- 
vision of a “device” car which is as nearly universal in 
utility as possible, but which will, at the same time, meet 
the need for easy loading, minimum packaging and dun- 
nage, and freedom from damage, expressed by shippers 
of certain commodities for which, competitively at least, 
the conventional freight car is not suitable. Immense 
strides have already been made in this direction with a 
fleet of standardized box cars, embodying the latest in 
running and draft gear and interior fittings adjustable to 
a wide range of loads, and made available to railroads on 
long-term lease. Other devices have been utilized success- 
fully by railroads in cars handling their own less-carload 
traffic. 

Nevertheless the hunger of the shipping public for 
cars which will suit even more exactly the requirements 
of specific commodities continues to grow. For indi- 
vidual railroads to attempt to satisfy that appetite with 
improvised special equipment, restricted to individual 
shippers and commodities, is, at best, an expensive bur- 
den. At worst, the whims of industrial design and carrier 
patronage may leave the railroad “holding the bag” with 
cars containing perfectly useless insides. The answer is a 
spread in the burden of ownership and/or a spread in 
the range of utility of special cars. Toward the latter 


goal: inventors, please take notice. 





INCREASED USE OF DIESEL POWER 


The great increase in use of diesel-electric motive 
power on American railroads is a fact evident to all, 
but the phenomenal rate of this increase, especially in 
the past few years, is not always so fully appreciated. 
Figures compiled by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, indicate that the percentage 
of gross ton-miles handled in freight service by diesel 
locomotives of Class I roads jumped from 9.73 in 1946 
to 52.66 in 1951, for the first time exceeding on an an- 
nual basis the proportion handled by all other types 
of power. The percentage of freight traffic hauled by 
coal-burning steam locomotives dropped in this same 
period from about 70 to 36; oil-burning steam locomo- 
tives from 18.60 to 9.65; electric locomotives from 2.11 
to 1.83. 

An almost equally pronounced change occurred in pas- 
senger service where diesels produced only 15.28 per 
cent of the passenger-train car-miles on Class I roads in 
1946, as compared with 62.73 per cent in 1951. This 


increase in passenger train handling by diesel power 


occurred somewhat more at the expense of coal-fired 
than oil-burning steam locomotives. The percentage of 





passenger-train car-miles handled by electric power de- 
creased only slightly from 6.48 to 6.38 in this same 
period. 

Much the same graphic story of diesel progress is told 
in the figures for yard service, as measured by yard- 
switching locomotive-hours, the percentage of diesel 
hours increasing from 29.46 in 1946 to 67.79 in 1951, 
while coal-fired and oil-burning steam locomotive-hours 
decreased in roughly the same proportion. 

Percentages of freight, passenger and switching oper- 
ations handled by diesel power on 40 Class I railroads 
in 1946 compared with 1951, reported in a recent I.C.C. 
Monthly Comment on Transportation Statistics, are a 
significant indication of present trends. Most of the roads 
listed showed marked increases. In freight service, for 
example, the following nine roads showed 90 per cent 
or over of their gross ton-miles handled by diesel power 
in 1951: Lackawanna; Boston & Maine; Lehigh Valley: 
EJ&E; Seaboard: GM&O; Frisco; Katy; and Western 
Pacific. The Norfolk & Western was the only large road 
to have no diesel operations in 1951. The NC&SL and 
the IC used little diesel power in freight service in 1951. 
but showed substantial percentages in passenger and 
switching operations. The GM&O and the EJ&E used 


diesel motive power exclusively during 1951. 
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A major achievement in the modernization program of the National Railways has been the 
rehabilitation of the entire 802-mile Mexico City-Laredo line with 112-lb. rail and stone ballast. 
Centralized traffic control has been installed between La Griega and Escobedo, 38 miles. 


Old Mexicos Railroads Go Modern 


Improvement program pressed as essential to the country’s industrialization 


li your last trip into Mexico left you with the impres- 
sion that the “Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico” con- 
sisted of an over-extended prototype of a decadent short 
line—and this seems to be a common illusion among 
‘“‘Americanos”—then it is time to take a new look. The 
International route from Laredo to Mexico City, for ex- 
ample, now has new 112-lb. rail for its full 802 miles. 
The track is laid on creosoted ties with tie plates and 
rail anchors, and well ballasted with local stone. Most 
trains, freight and passenger, are diesel-electric powered. 
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At important points—Neuvo Laredo, Monterrey, Esco- 
bedo and Mexico City—entirely new terminal facilities 
have been completed or are under construction. 

This, and a great deal more, is part of a well-con- 
ceived program—the “Plan Aleman”—predicated to 
eliminate obsolescent facilities and substitute a physical 
plant which can efficiently handle a growing volume of 
traffic. Added tonnage is already resulting from new 
industry, and a better transportation plant will stimulate 
industrial growth. One aids the other. With a popula- 
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A modern building to house division offices, part of the 
“Valley of Mexico” terminal project, is under construction 
opposite the hump. An elevated office for the yardmaster 






The strikingly modern station at Jalapa, capital of the 
state of Veracruz, is designed not only for the convenience 
of passengers, but to keep maintenance costs at a mini- 
mum. The glass enclosed tower will house the yardmaster 
who will control the approach tracks and the adjacent 


oe < Ps : agit Fs : % it . : 
Standardization of gage of the Mexico City-Puebla-Oaxaca 
line required “daylighting” of tunnels and realinement of 


tion of 26 million—twice that of Canada in a land area 
only one-fifth as great—Mexico is lessening its historic 
dependence on agriculture. Exploitation of its rich and 
varied mineral reserves keynotes the republic’s plan to 
achieve a healthy economic independence. 

The NdeM is the product of a 1908 consolidation of 
some 6,000 miles of lines built by private concerns chiefly 
during the eighties and nineties. Recently the govern- 
ment has acquired control of the Mexican Railway from 
British interests, and the former Southern Pacific of 
Mexico (now called the Pacific Railroad) from the 
Southern Pacific, but these lines as well as the govern- 
ment-owned Southeast Railway, the Sonora-Baja Cali- 
fornia Railway, and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
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commands an unobstructed view of the 48-track classifica- 
tion yard. The areas on each side are available for in- 
dustrial development. 





ie i ] 


freight yards. The new structures in the background in- 
clude steam and diesel maintenance facilities and car 
shops. The Jalapa terminal is at a new site, replacing 
congested and obsolete facilities built in the heart of town 
for the original narrow-gage Interoceanic Railway. 


curves at many points—a job accomplished without major 
interruptions to traffic. 


are operated separately and not as part of the NdeM. 
Two years after the consolidation, in 1910, revolution 
broke out, and by 1914 most of the track and equip- 
ment had been devastated. In the words of one Mexican 
historian, “the railroads almost disappeared.” In 1917 
the rebuilding of the lines was begun. Lack of both 
capital and credit made this rehabilitation effort more 
of a patch-work job, using, for the most part, old 


. material and equipment. Two world wars and an eco- 


nomic depression prevented any further important de- 
velopment of Mexico’s railways. As recently as VJ-Day, 
the NdeM had control of an 8,384-mile railroad little 
changed from that which it had acquired 37 years be- 
fore. Narrow-gage trackage made up more than 12 per 
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The new diesel shop at San Luis Potosi, centrally located, 
will handle all heavy repair work for the system. The 
shop is constructed so that it may be easily expanded. 





The car shop at the Guadalajara terminal will have capacity 
for 46 freight cars and 10 passenger cars, and is con- 
structed to permit expansion to provide up to 80 per cent 
additional capacity. Climatie conditions permit construc- 
tion on the covered rip track principle. 


Work equipment has mechanized approximately 50 per 
cent of all track maintenance on the NdeM. 


cent of the mileage and accounted for 17 per cent of the 
motive power, 16 per cent of freight car ownership, and 
nearly 30 per cent of all passenger cars. 

In 1946 railroad-minded President Miguel Aleman 
took office. He appointed Manuel R. Palacios as general 
manager of the National Railways, under whom the 
“Plan Aleman” has been administered. When the plan 
was instituted, there were still 1,101 miles of narrow- 
gage railroad. Of the 1,019 locomotives owned, about 
70 per cent were more than 30 years old. Some dated 
back to 1880. So did the terminals, shops, yards and 
stations. Rail weighed from 40 lb. to a maximum of 90 
lb. to the yard, nearly all laid during the period 1880 
to 1909. The years 1947 to 1951, however, saw more 
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than 700 million pesos ($80 million) pumped into 
modernization of road, equipment, yards, stations and 
shops. Outlined in tabular form in the April 1952 Ferro- 
nales, NdeM magazine, the list of improvements takes 
nearly 46 column inches of small type. Barring a major 
change in political thinking, which does not appear likely, 
this kind of program should continue at least through 


1958. 
Ultramodern Terminals 


Ancient yards and terminals were compactly built in 
areas now acutely congested. There was little oppor- 
tunity for expansion of the existing facilities at any of 
the NdeM division points. Yards had been designed for 
30-foot cars. Completely new terminals, therefore, were 
planned at all important points, usually at entirely new 
locations where there were no physical restrictions to 
adequate design and future expansion. In each case they 
include new freight yards, passenger stations, steam and 
diesel locomotive maintenance facilities, freight stations 
and express houses. Several larger terminals will have 
medical centers. The following points are included in the 
current program, with progress indicated in parentheses: 

Mexico City (under construction) 
Escobedo (completed) 

San Luis Potosi (completed) 
Chihuahua (completed) 

Nuevo Laredo (under construction) 
Monterrey (under construction) 
Jalapa (to open September 1952) 
Puebla (to open late in 1953 
Guadalajara (to open late in 1953) 

The largest project is the $29 million “Valley of 
Mexico” terminal at Mexico City (described in Railway 
Age February 4, 1952). By moving the Buenavista pas- 
senger station back several city blocks, valuable com- 
mercial areas are being made available. Sale of the land 
is contributing substantially toward the cost of the new 
passenger facilities. Two new hotels will be constructed 
adjoining the station. A 14-floor administration build- 
ing will be put up for the railways, releasing high rental 
space in three different downtown buildings. The yards. 
shops, and an industrial center will be located in an area 
214% to 74% miles further out. This distance will be 
spanned by a double-track main line, signaled with trafhe 
control for movement in either direction on either track, 
and funneling into 12 station tracks with exit-entrance 
type interlocking, remotely controlled. The present sta- 
tion of the Mexican Railway will be torn down and con- 
nections provided to bring its trains into the new depot. 

The new freight terminal will include a hump-retarder 
yard with 17 retarders controlling classification to 48 
tracks, electronic scales will weigh cars in motion, and 
they will be inspected from an under-track pit as they 
are humped. Automatic switching (“push button” con- 
trol of routes from the hump), augmented with high 
frequency radio on all yard engines, and a talk-back 
communication system, will combine to make the yard 
among the most modern in the world. A whole new in- 
dustrial area adjacent to the yards will embrace ware- 
house space, team tracks and a customs office. It is de- 
signed to attract industry to the railroad, and permit 
speedy handling of lading to provide a much needed 
increase in car utilization. Shop and enginehouse facili- 
ties will incorporate all the latest technological advances, 
and the most advanced layouts, so as to expedite the 
turn-around of motive power and rolling stock. 

Heavy repairs for diesels have been concentrated at 
a newly completed shop at San Luis Potosi, centrally 
located, and assignments are arranged so that all loco- 
motives are worked to this point periodically. 

About the time this story is published, the last im- 
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portant narrow-gage trackage—480 miles from Mexico 
City to Puebla and Oaxaca, with branches—will be 
standardized, leaving only 280 miles of narrow-gage 
trackage, all on secondary lines. Of the 954 miles widened 
under the Aleman plan—all under traffic—about 42 per 
cent was laid with new 112-lb. rail, and the rest with the 
best relay rail from the reconstructed Laredo and bi 
Paso lines. 

The Oaxaca line required considerable skill to widen 
under trathc for it includes long grades up to 4 per 
cent, and curvatures up to 18 degrees. ‘lunnels had 
to be enlarged or “daylighted,” cuts widened, and curves 
realined to take standard-gage equipment. 

The new 112-lb, rail was so much higher than the 
96-lb. rail it replaced that the main pins ot narrow gage 
locomotives had to be machined down to ciear the new 
rail wnile operating in the transition period. Typical 
of the gains from standardizing, daily tonnage capacity 
of the mountainous Vera Cruz line, with grades of 2.9 
per cent, was increased 75 per cent when the gage was 
widened. 

The Pan American route from Ixtepec in the ‘Tehu- 
antepec Isthmus south to Suchiate, on the Guatemalan 
border, is undergoing complete rehabilitation. Well worn 
45-lb. rail has been replaced with 90-lb. relay rail from 
the Laredo line, and the roadway ballasted and built up 
so as to withstand the tropical rainy seasons during 
which washouts frequently closed the line for weeks at 
a time. Other 90-lb. relay rail went to the Matamoros- 
Monterrey line. The heavily trafficked oil routes between 
Tampico and San Luis Potosi, 276 miles, and between 
Tampico and Monterrey, 236 miles, were reconstructed 
with new 112-lb. rail. fhe El Paso route has been re- 
built with 112-lb. rail as far north as lrapuato, 219 miles, 
and similar work will proceed 634 miles further north 
to Jiminez. The line from Irapuato to Guadalajara, 162 
miles, is next on the schedule. 

Strategic railway development is still taking place, 
too. Forces are working around the clock to forge a new 
line from Aserraderos (formerly El Salto), in the state 
of Durango, through rugged mountain topography to 
the coast at Mazatlan, connecting there with the Pacific 
Railroad. This line will cut days from the transit time 
for agricultural products, minerals, and manufactured 
goods moving from the northern part of Mexico to west 
coast cities and ports. The accompanying map indicates 
the circuity now necessary for shipments moving west 
from the Durango area. A number of proposed exten- 
sions are shown on the map. The one to Acapulco would 
serve a steel mill planned in that area. Balsas is the most 
likely of four proposed starting points for the new line. 


Use of Diesels Increasing 


Diesels, 156 of them, now make up 23 per cent of all 
NdeM horsepower. By 1958 the percentage is to be 
raised, by the progressive acquisition of nearly 200 more 
locomotives, to 42 per cent. Bad water conditions 
exist in the northern part of the country. The Laredo- 
Mexico City line, where water trains have to be operated 
over one 243-mile stretch within which there is only one 
satisfactory source, will be the first route to be fully 
dieselized. As modern steam power is replaced, includ- 
ing 32 4-8-4 locomotives built new only 6 years ago, it 
is moved into service elsewhere, frequently on the newly 
standardized lines which. upon conversion, lose all use 
of their former rolling stock. The narrow-gage equip- 
ment. some of it more than 60 years of age, is being 
scrapped. 

No factor has retarded the development of inter- 
national traffic, or threatens to retard the handling by 
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A test installation of prestressed concrete cross ties on the 
main track approaching Mexico City. 





The new passenger station at Puebla, part of the complete 
terminal reconstruction at this point, will provide space 
for divisional offices. 





Conversion to standard gage is accomplished first by re- 
placement of every second tie, then by installation of the 
new rails on each side of the old rails. The new 112-lb. 
rail was rolled in 1951 by Colorado Fuel & Iron. The old 
56-lb. rail was rolled in England in 1902. This view is on 
the Oaxaca line, which will be standardized late this year. 


rail of Mexico’s interior traffic, like the severe shortage 
of freight cars. This situation is accentuated by the 
widening of the three-foot lines. It has a most serious 
effect on the financial status of the railways, both in 
potential revenue not earned because of the inability to 
handle all available traffic, and the imbalance in U.S.- 
Mexican car supply. The NdeM pays a $2.75-a-day per 
diem rate for the U.S. car supply it is able to maintain. 
U.S. cars move into Mexico by A.A.R. permit only. Ship- 
pers often have to wait long periods for cars to load 
through to Mexico. 

The National Railways are keenly aware of this prob- 
lem. The administration has felt, however, that the phys- 
ical plant had to come first, and the condition of those 
































A modern 4-8-4 steam locomotive handles train No. 3, secondary passenger train on the Mexico- 
Laredo line, out of San Luis Potosi. As more diesels are received, modern steam power will 


gravitate toward the southern part of the system where more satisfactory water conditions prevail. 





facilities now being retired—the terminal at Jalapa is 
a good example—indicates the merit of this action. For 
some time now negotiations have been under way with 
United States, European and Japanese manufacturers to 
arrange for construction of new equipment and a supply 
of machinery and tools for car repair and car building 
facilities. Plans are now jelling for construction of a 
freight-car building plant at Pachuca, 60 miles northeast 
of Mexico City (this plant was earlier expected to be at 
Monterrey) to be financed 51 per cent by the govern- 
ment and 49 per cent by loans from the Export-Import 
Bank and local industries. Capacity of the new “Com- 
pania de Carros de Ferrocarril, S.A.,” at the start, will 
be only 1,200 cars a year, which fits in with the max- 
imum allocation for material for export to Mexico set 
by the U.S. National Production Authority. It is by no 
means the only step in this direction under consideration. 
According to a survey issued by the Federation of Indus- 
trial Chambers of Commerce, Mexico needs an estimated 
12,000 additional freight cars to provide adequate trans- 
portation, and in view of expanding industrialization, 
this is regarded as a very conservative estimate. 





Passenger Business Booming 


The NdeM is very much interested in its passenger 
business. It has been on the increase right along. If 
more equipment was available, the volume could be in- 
creased substantially. Only the surface has _ been 
scratched; the highways teem with crowded buses and 
the air lines are busy between all important Mexican 
cities. The number of railroad passengers carried in- 
creased threefold over the last twenty years, as indicated 
by the following totals: 

1931— 8,169,372 
1941—17,600,465 
1951—25,643,105 

Passenger revenues contributed about 13 per cent of 
1951’s gross operating revenues. With mail, express, and 


other passenger-train earnings included, the proportion 
is about 20 per cent. Much of the domestic travel is 
second class, at a very depressed rate. equivalent to about 
0.65 U.S. cents a mile. First class rates are about 1.16 
cents a mile in coaches or Pullman. with supplementary 
space charges on the latter. 

To attract American tourists to the rails, three entirely 
new passenger trains will be placed in service, probably 
early in 1953, over the rehabilitated Laredo-Mexico City 
line. Schedules are to be improved by more than three 
hours. Cars for these trains are nearing completion in 
the shops of the Schindler Carriage & Wagon Co., at 
Pratteln, Switzerland (Railway Age, June 16, page 14; 
December 31, 1951, page 16). The trains will be powered 
by U.S.-built diesels from the present NdeM poo!. Each 
train will consist of nine lightweight cars as follows: 

1 mail baggage 

1 chair car (for domestic travel) 

2 chair cars (reserved seats) 

1 full dining car 

2 8-sec. 3-double bedroom sleepers 

1 2-drawing room 7-double bedroom sleeper 

1 bar-observation 
All cars will be air-conditioned except the first two. No 
second class passengers will be handled on these trains. 

The same Swiss firm is building 30 first class coaches, 
and Charentaises, in France. is constructing 50. The 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company recently 
delivered 22 80-foot coaches for first class travel. The 
first photographs to reach the United States of the Swiss- 
built coaches are reproduced in the news pages of this 
issue. 

If President-elect Ruiz Cortinez. who takes office De- 
cember 1, is willing to continue the “Plan Aleman” for 
the railroads during his term ending in 1958 (and in- 
dications are that he will), Mexico can look forward to 
a completely revitalized railroad, equal to the nation’s 
growing demands for transportation, and comparable 
in capacity and efficiency to the best railways elsewhere 
in the world. 
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Many shippers have felt they should be entitled to a 
lower rate basis on larger l.c.l. shipments—aggregating 
around 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. or more per shipment. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 
OR A TE 





Advantages to carriers in having larger shipments palletized 
are obvious. Incentive discounts should encourage more 
shippers to tender larger shipments this way. 


Making L.C.L. Pay Its Way 


Defining a “standard” shipment, and suggest- 
ing rules and regulations dealing therewith 


(Part II) 


Written especially for Railway Age 
By A. M. RIBE 


Traffic Consultant 


This concluding portion of a two-part article sug- 
gesting a new concept of compensatory rates and 
charges on l.c.l. shipments, tells how the author 
believes this goal might be achieved. The first part 
of this article, setting forth the detailed proposals 
and discussing the general merits of the plan, ap- 
peared in the August 4 Railway Age. 


Many carrier representatives have said from time to 
time that “‘we could save considerable money in handling 
our l.c.l. traffic if only it were given to us unrouted”; 
or “if only we could get it all on a harmonized or unit 
bill of lading”; or “if we could only get the consignor to 
fully prepay all l.c.l. shipments”; or “if we could only 
get it in larger packages.” 

At the same time, many shippers have felt they should 
be entitled to a lower rate basis on larger |.c.l. shipments 
—ageregating around 5,000 to 6,000 lb. or more per 
shipment. There is good indication that the railroads 
could handle l.c.l. traffic more efficiently and economi- 
cally if it were turned over to them in larger lots. 

Parts 4 and 5 of my proposal* attempt to point out a 
solution to these problems. We have provided three 
cumulative discounts of 5, 10 and 15 per cent applicable 





*Railway Age, August 4, page 69. 
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where certain specifications are met. Actually, we have 
no way of knowing precisely what the discounts should 
be—the figures of 5, 10 and 15 per cent are offered 
merely as a basis for discussion. 

While we have suggested that these discounts be 
cumulative, there is no reason why they should not be 
independent of one another, if it is felt they will operate 
better that way—except that we can see no particular 
advantage in having extremely small shipments _pallet- 
ized. 

These discounts are simply an inducement to the ship- 
ping public to turn its |.c.]. shipments over to “the rail- 
roads in exactly the form the latter would like for most 
efficient handling and transportation.” 

Certainly if, in preparing shipments to the carriers’ 
detailed specifications, the shipper incurs additional ex- 
pense and trouble for himself to help the carriers reduce 
their costs, he is entitled to share in that saving. This 
could be done by reimbursing him for his extra expense, 
together with a small profit for his efforts. 

Section b of Part 5—suggesting discounts for volume 
l.c.l. shipments—is of primary interest to shippers. It 
provides for reduced charges on individual shipments 
aggregating, say, 6,000 lb. or more. There is nothing 
magical about 6,000 lb.—it could just as well be 5,000 
or 7,000 lb. We selected 6,000 lb. because that quantity 
is exempt from the marking provisions of classification 
Rule 6, and because it is, we believe, the most general 
minimum weight for the handling of trap or ferry cars 
without extra charge. Further, some of our motor carrier 
friends say it is general practice for them to handle 
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The rate penalty provision of the present rules frequently 
discourages the use of stop-in-transit privileges. A revised 
rule to encourage greater use of this privilege is suggested. 


shipments under 5,000 or 6,000 lb. across station plat- 
forms, while larger shipments go in road vehicles direct 
to and from shippers’ docks. 

We believe railroad studies would show clearly that 
larger l.c.l. shipments—aggregating between 5,000 to 
10.000 tb. a shipment and more—can be handled much 
more economically per unit of weight than smaller ship- 


ments. 
Economy of Large Shipments 


There are several reasons for this. A single 6,000-lb. 
shipment incurs only one clerical cost in connection with 
rating, billing, etc., whereas, 60 different 100-lb. ship- 
ments would require 60 times this cost. One shipment 
of 6,000 lb. obviously can be more easily tallied, handled 
across the platform and stowed in the car than sixty 
100-Ib. shipments. 

One of the greatest economies which the carriers 
should be able to effect would appear to be in pick-up- 
and-delivery charges. True, as we understand, most 
p.&d. contracts generally provide for a flat charge per 
100 lb., regardless of the weight of the shipment. How- 
ever. it is quite evident that a truck loaded with four 
6,000-lb. shipments can make those deliveries more 
cheaply than a truck loaded with a hundred or more 
smaller shipments, 

We believe the shipper who is able to ship in larger 
quantities is entitled to consideration because of the 
lower cost (per 100 lb.) of handling his shipments. Even 
more important, however, we believe that a reduction in 
p-&d. rates.on larger l|.c.]. shipments would induce ship- 
pers to accumulate larger shipments more often than 
at present. Such action on the part of the shippers— 
the accumulation of larger shipments—should assist the 
carriers in handling all l.c.l. freight more efficiently and 
at a lower cost, thereby minimizing the need for further 
general rate increases. 

In deciding just how large a reduction should be 
granted for shipments of 6,000 lb. or more, the carriers 
should be willing to pass on a sufficient portion of their 
savings in handling costs to induce shippers to make a 
conscious and deliberate effort to accumulate larger 





quantities. Certainly, in many instances, a fairly sub- 
stantial discount in transportation charges should en- 
courage buyers to order in larger quantities. This would 
benefit the shipper by assisting him in making sales in 
larger quantities. 

The third aspect of Part 5 suggests an additional dis- 
count for larger shipments which are palletized. The ad- 
vantages to the carriers in receiving these larger ship- 
ments palletized are obvious. 


Discounts on Percentage Basis 


We suggest that all reductions contemplated under Part 
5 of our suggestions, be made by giving stated percent- 
age discounts from the total freight charges. 

We make this suggestion for several reasons. First, 
such reductions can be published easily and simply in 
the form of a short tariff rule—rather than by volumin- 
ous and complicated rate tables. Secondly, such percent- 
age discounts can be applied in connection with any 
ratings or rate scales now in effect or which later may 
be placed in effect. Thirdly, the discount can be changed 
from time to time as conditions warrant, without the 
necessity of republishing voluminous rate scales. 

The method of publishing list prices subject to vary- 
ing discounts as varying conditions are met is a legit- 
imate method of pricing well recognized throughout. 
American industry. There does not appear to be any* 
objection to its adoption by the transportation industry. 

One important feature in connection with Part 5 is 
that each section is independent and its use is optional 
with the shipper. Every shipper can examine the re- 
quirements necessary to earn the offered discounts and 
apply them to all—or any selected portion—of his ship- 
ments. If he feels that he can earn the discount at a 
saving to himself, then he will do so and the carrier will 
benefit. If, on the other hand, the cost of meeting the 
requirements exceeds thé savings which might be earned 
through the discounts he may still use present rates and 
charges. , 

Many shippers point out that the terms of sale in most 
industry are f.o.b. point of origin. They say that to 
require them to prepay transportation charges would 
entail additional working capital. If prepayment is op- 
tional, however, the shipper need decide only whether 
the discount offered in return for prepayment of charges 
will or will not pay for whatever additional working 
capital is needed, plus any other additional expenses. 

The provision that all discounts should accrue to the 
consignor has likewise been criticized. We have good 
reasons for that provision. First, the shipper incurs all 
extra expense of preparation, and consequently he should 
be allowed to determine whether he wants to incur that 
expense. It is likewise up to the shipper how much— 
if any—of this discount he wants to pass along to the 
purchaser on the invoice. It was felt more desirable to 
make this allowance payable to the consignor since many 
shippers offer quantity discounts anyway, and the shipper 
could then combine the freight discount and his other 
quantity discount into one discount on the invoice. 

Another reason for making discounts payable to the 
consignor is to provide only one l.c.]. .rate between any 
two given points on any article, regardless of its size or 
the manner in which it is tendered for transportation. 
The rate appearing on the freight bill would be the same 
on all l.c.l. shipments. Discounts would not affect the 
rate; they would simply be allowances paid the shipper. 
in much the same manner that pick-up allowances are 
now handled. ; 
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Parts 6, 7 and 8 propose rules for handling two or 
three “intermediate-volume” shipments in a single car. 
They are designed to afford a basis of rates for railroad 
shipments weighing from, say, 8,000 to 10,000 lb. up to 
22,000 to 24,000 lb. Less carload shipments of this size 
are a problem peculiar to railroads. For truckers, they 
are, generally, full vehicle loads. The railroads seek to 
meet this competitive problem with their stop-in-transit 
privileges. However, there are several serious deficien- 
cies in the present stop-in-transit rules, in that they do 
not afford a complete basis of rates on “intermediate- 
volume” shipments. 

One objection is that the rate charged for shipments 
to intermediate points is dependent upon the final destin- 
ation of the car. Thus, a receiver at an intermediate 
point never knows what his freight charges will be un- 
less he knows the final destination of the car. 

The rate penalty provision of the present rules fre- 
quently discourages the use of stop-in-transit privileges. 
Further, inasmuch as the intermediate rate is entirely 
dependent on the final destination of the car, actual 
charges to intermediate points can fluctuate widely, some- 
times benefitting one receiver and penalizing his nearby 
competitor. 

A second serious deficiency of the present stop-in- 
transit rules is that they do not allow separate consign- 
ments in a car to move to two different consignees in the 
same switching limits. 

We have endeavored to overcome the deficiencies of 
stop-in-transit privileges, and, at the same time, avoid 
the pitfalls in establishing ‘“intermediate-volume” rates 
on minimums of 15,000 to 20,000 lb. We suggest a 
multiple-loading rule governing “intermediate-volume” 
shipments which can be published either in lieu of the 
present stop-in-transit rules or in addition thereto. 

Our proposed rule provides that two or three inter- 
mediate-volume carload shipments can be ‘loaded in the 
same car and consigned to one, two or three consignees 
at one, two or three destinations where the destinations 
are intermediate over existing tariff routes, or inter- 
mediate under tariffs authorizing stopping in transit. It 
provides for°a minimum weight on each intermediate- 
volume shipment of one-half of the regular carload 
minimum weight. Where there is more than one carload 
minimum weight in connection with a given commodity 
between two particular points, the intermediate volume 
minimum weight will be 50 per cent of the lowest car- 
load minimum weight. Freight charges are to be assessed 
at the carload rate to each destination, with the proviso 
that the rate assessed at each intermediate destination 
must be at least 70 per cent of the carload rate to the 


final destination. 
“Additional Charge” 


Also proposed is an additional charge on each ship- 
ment—which we have suggested be $28.60. This is the 
minimum carload charge applicable east of the Missis- 
sippi river without the Ex Parte 175 surcharge. 

This $28.60 charge per shipment is considerably 
higher than present stop-in-transit charges. However, it 
is suggested for two reasons. First, the proposal con- 
templates protection of the carload rate to each indi- 
vidual destination, thus eliminating the rate penalty in- 
volved under present stop-in-transit rules. All receivers 
of a given quantity of a particular kind of freight mov- 
ing from a given origin to a given intermediate destin- 
ation will be treated alike. Each will pay the same rate 
and the same additional charge. 

A second reason for proposing the $28.60 — is 
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_A discount for volume l.c.l. shippers is suggested because 
these shipments, when moved by truck, are subject to the 
lower truck-load rates. 


to enable the carriers to make more than one delivery 
within the same switching limits. 

Of course, the proposal could be changed so that each 
receiver would pay some given percentage higher than 
the carload rate in lieu of the flat charge of $28.60. For 
instance, the flat charge of $28.60 could be abolished 
and the rates simply made 110 per cent or 115 per cent 
of the carload rates. 

We believe, however, that the flat charge of $28.60 
per shipment has definite advantages. It maintains the 
changes on an incentive basis. It is to the shippers’ and 
receivers’ advantage to load as much heavier than the 
minimum as possible in order to spread the effect of 
the $28.60 over a greater weight. Thus, the more weight 
in a given shipment, the cheaper per 100 Ib., the trans- 
portation charge. This heavier loading is advantageous 
to the carrier because it earns the carload rate on every 
pound above the minimum—which is additional revenue 
requiring no appreciable additional expense. 

To intermediate destinations, provision is made for a 
minimum rate equal to 70 per cent of the carload rate 
to the final destination. This is to prevent, for example, 
consolidation of a shipment originating at Chicago, and 
destined to Rockford, Ill., with one also originating at 
Chicago and destined to El Paso, Tex. Studies we have 
made show the effect of this 70 per cent rate limitation, 
generally speaking, will be to assure an intermediate 
haul at least 50 per cent of the total haul. 

We believe each part of our proposal is justified on 
its own merits, and each can easily be adopted and 
placed into effect individually. We believe that adoption 
of something along the lines of these proposals is desir- 
able since it would provide a logical and consistent 
basis for assessing rates and charges on all types of L.c.l. 
shipments from the very smallest to the very largest. 
And at every step of the way it would provide incentives 
to encourage practices making possible more economical 
operations—thus producing lower overall transportation 
costs for the l.c.l. shipper and greater income for the 
railroads. 

We have always believed that the shipper and the 
transportation agency are partners and that the part- 
ners should sit around the table and work out mutually 
satisfactory arrangements under which all can prosper. 
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The rough terrain of southeastern Wyoming is being over- 
come with a new westbound line at a ruling grade of 0.82 
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per cent. At its beginning at Dale Creek a Manitowoc 
5-yd. rock shovel is working on the first 110-ft. deep cut. 


Cutting Down a Mountain Summit 


Long-standing ambition being realized in a large line-change 
project that will effect substantial economies in operation 


Rayons visiting the country south of the Union Pacific’s 
double-track main line between Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Dale Creek might well ask “What is going on here?” 
because there is a great amount of grading work now 
under way there. This work is being done in connection 
with the construction of a brand new line (see map 
and profile), 42 miles in length, being built by the UP 
at a cost of $16 million over Sherman Hill which, with 
an elevation of 8,014 ft., is the highest point on this road. 
Although the new line will be single-track for most 
of its length, it will carry the road’s westbound traffic 
between Cheyenne and Dale Creek up a maximum grade 
of 0.82 per cent. A portion of one of the mains of the 
existing double-track line will be taken up, but the exist- 
ing route, which has a maximum grade of 1.55 per cent, 
will handle the eastbound movements. The reduction of 
the 1.55 per cent grade will eliminate the last grade be- 
tween Omaha and Ogden which is in excess of the 
ruling grade of 0.82 per cent, increase the utilization of 
locomotive power, and effect a considerable economy in 
the railroad’s operations. The reduction in grade will 
also mean a saving in locomotive fuel consumed. 
Although the proposed westbound route will be nine 
miles longer than the existing line, train running time 
will be reduced as much as 15 min. because of the re- 
duced grade. The new line will also take travelers through 
more scenic country than the present route, since much 
of the area is park-like, featured by fast-running streams 
and clumps of pines separated by grassy meadows where 
deer and antelope abound. It is also pointed out that 
the separation of the old and new lines has a national 
defense value as well as affording a flexibility of oper- 
ation that will conserve manpower, equipment and fuel. 
The new line will be double-track for six miles at its 
east end between Cheyenne and Speer, where it crosses 





the road’s single-track line running southward from the 
double track to Denver. This double track will facilitate 
the flow of traffic to and from Denver. 

The project also calls for the installation of remote 
control of all junction switches, light-angle turnouts, and 
modern color-light signals installed and spaced for 
ultimate installation of centralized traffic control. 


Made Possible by Modern Equipment 


When the original line was constructed in 1868 the 
builders chose the easiest route over the top of the hill. 
According to W. C. Perkins, chief engineer of the UP, 
the road has long recognized the advisability of a new 
westbound route around the summit of Sherman hill, 
but the realization of this ambition was not possible 
until now. “We now have the volume of traffic to warrant 
the change and the necessary heavy equipment to do 
the job,” he declared. 

The equipment includes modern earthmoving machines 
and carriers that are now available for excavating and 





GRADING EQUIPMENT BEING USED ON PROJECT 


2—5-yd. Manitowoc rock shovels. 
3—21/2-yd. Northwest 80-D rock shovels 
1—Euclid loader 
19—17-yd. end-dump Euclid trucks 
11—13-yd. bottom-dump Euclid trucks 
5—15-yd.Terracobras (rubber-tired earth movers) __ 
8—patrols (1 Allis-Chalmers, 1 Adams and 6 Caterpillar) 
2—rotary Portadrills : 
3—DW-20 Caterpillar earthmoving machines 
32—Caterpillar tractors : ; 
1—TD-24 International tractor with accessory equipment for dozers, rip- 
pers, and 17-yd. Carryalls ‘ ‘ 
6—Caterpillar tractor rock drills equipped with Worthington air compressors 
2—truck cranes . ‘ 
1—Hydrocrane for assembling metal culverts and laying pipe 
12—air compressors 
Plus miscellaneous equioment 
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One of the 180-in. culverts being placed as an underpass 
for a county road. This culvert will be floored with gravel. 


Three caterpillar tractor drills boring holes so that rock 
can be blasted away to the proper grade. 
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Map and profile show that, while the new line is nine miles 
longer than the old, the reduction in grade more than 


hauling large quantities of earth and rock, and which 
are being used by the Morrison-Knudsen Construction 
Company, of Boise, Ida., which was awarded the con- 
tract for moving 7 million cubic yards of material in- 
volved in this project. In addition to the large variety 
of earthmoving equipment (see list) employed for this 
work, there are a number’ of trucks, pickups, flatracks, 
grease trucks, sedans for the transportation of supplies 
and personnel, winch trucks, wagon drills, and light 
plants. 
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compensates for the increased distance. It is expected to 
cut the running time of trains as much as 15 min. 


Practically all of the 25 miles at the east end of the 
new line is being graded through common gravel and 
clay. The majority of the remainder of the line is being 
graded through decomposed granite and solid rock. 
Grading was begun on February 18, 1952, and is now 
half completed. Progress has been very favorable due 
primarily to good weather and a mild and relatively dry 
spring. 

It is anticipated that the rock excavation will be com- 
pleted in May or June 1953 and that the earth work 
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Heavy earthmoving units made the line change feasi- 
ble. Here, after the soil has been loosened first by 


will be completed sometime in the fall of 1952. Because 
of the favorable weather conditions, progress is ahead 
of schedule. How well the work is progressing can be 
seen by the fact that 3 million cubic yards of material 
had been moved by July 1, of which over 1 million 
yards were moved during June alone. Of this last 
amount, 300,000 cu. yd. were classified as rock excava- 
tion. 

The target date for completion of the entire project 
is August 1953. 

In general, the fills are being constructed with 114:1 
slopes and cuts with 1:1 slopes, except where slight 
deviations are required to fit special soil conditions. 
There are no unusual provisions in the grading specifica- 
tions for compaction of fills since the heavy equipment 
moving over the material assures adequate consolidation. 
Also, no special steps are being taken to protect side 
slopes from erosion because the soil materials are heavy 
rock, clay and sand not particularly susceptible to ero- 
sion, and because the area through which the new line 
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rippers, a Euclid loader, hauled by crawler tractors, 
is loading one of the 17-yd. button-dump trucks. 


is being built has a relatively light average annual rain- 
fall and generally little snow. 

One of the largest fills will be 112 ft. high across the 
deep valley of Sand creek, about midway between Chey- 
enne and Dale Creek. The largest fill—164 ft. high— 
will be at Texas creek, which is nearer the Dale Creek 
end of the new line. This fill will require 775.000 cu. 
yd. of material and will be 516 ft. wide at the base. 
Beneath this and the Sand Creek fills. metal culverts 
of 60-in pipe, encased in concrete, have been installed. 


High Fills and Deep Cuts 


The deepest cut is being made about a mile and a 
half from Dale Creek. This cut will be 110 ft. deep and 
require the removal of 300,000 cu. yd. of rock. Most of 
this yardage will be hauled farther along the line for 
constructing embankment—the longest haul is 8.000 fet. 

The contractor has divided the grading work on this 
project into eight sections or “spreads,” each of which 


One of three maintenance shops built by the contractor at strategic locations 
where the machines and other equipment can be taken for servicing and repairs. 


























This Northwest 80-D shovel takes 21%4 cu. yd. of material at one bite. The 17-yd. 
end-dump truck hauls and dumps the material where it is needed for building up fills. 


is under the direction of a superintendent. Each spread 
has a 5,000-gal. diesel fuel oil tank which is serviced 
by independent suppliers from Cheyenne. Supporting 
this layout are three metal repair shops temporarily 
located along the route for the duration of the grading 
work, and five minor field maintenance shops—all for 
the servicing and repair of the equipment. 

There will not be any bridges along this new line— 
all waterway openings and underpasses being in the 
form of culverts. There will be 23 180-in. and 2 150-in. 
Armco Multi-Plate pipe culverts, all of which are now 
in place. Also, many 72-in. Multi-Plate and 60-in. ready- 
made corrugated metal culverts have been installed. The 
drainage for Lone Tree creek, one of the larger streams 
encountered, will be handled by a 180-in. culvert. With 
the exception of two other 180-in. culverts, which will 
provide passage for county roads, the remainder of 
the culverts will provide stock passes and handle the 
flash floods that occur in this territory. 

Where county roads pass through the culverts, the 


bottoms of the openings are covered with gravel and an 
asphalt pavement, 4 in. thick, applied over the surface. 

Track and signal work, as well as the installation of 
the communication lines, are being done by railroad 
forces. The track will be built of 133-lb. rails, supported 
on treated ties laid in Granite Canyon ballast through- 
out. This work was started on June 15, 1952, and is ex- 
pected to be completed in July 1953. The erection of 
the right-of-way fences is more than 60 per cent com- 
pleted. 

A water and a coaling station, together with the 
necessary section houses and roadway buildings, will 
be constructed along the new right-of-way 32 miles out 
of Cheyenne. 

There are 200 railroad men employed on this project. 
and 425 men, working two 714-hr. shifts, are employed 
by the grading contractor. The project is under the gen- 
eral supervision of Mr. Perkins. J. A. Bunjer, assistant 
chief engineer, is in charge of the field work, and R. E. 
Denham is project engineer for Morrison-Knudsen. 


A 180-in. multi-plate culvert, encased in concrete, installed to 


handle the runoff of Sand creek. The fill will be 112 ft. high. 











Trend toward concentration of the harvest-shipping season created by 
the combine may be converted by the use of a big country elevator. 








Northwestern Wheat Harvest Passes Peak 


Railroads relieved of compliance with Special Car Order No. 85 September 1 
—New type large country elevators may soon make grain rush ancient history 


A month ago the wheat harvest was beginning in the 
northwestern states, Minnesota, Montana and the Da- 
kotas, where the spring wheat was being cut and shipped 
to the head of the lakes, the Twin Cities, etc. (Railway 
Age, August 4, page 88). Now the harvest in that area 
is, in the main, completed, the peak having been reached 
about August 11, when there were 5,811 cars on hand at 
terminals and none standing out in yards beyond the 
terminals. (No cars were held out until the 13th, when 
450 were held short of terminals.) On August 18 dump- 
ings at-elevators reached their peak when 856 cars were 
dumped. As a result of this peak having been passed, 
those portions of Special Car Order No. 85 of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American Railroads, 
still in effect, were rescinded effective September 1. Car 
Service Rules now are in full operation again. 

As in the Southwest earlier this year the wheat harvest 
has been handled with relative ease despite a good sized 
crop. To date there have been relatively few blocked 
elevators, with the August 18 figure of 295 the highest 
for the year in the Northwest. (This is only 5.35 per 
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cent of the elevators served by the granger roads in that 
area.) In 1951 blocked elevators on August 18 totaled 
665, more than double the number “plugged” this year. 
Taking into account the few blocked elevators and the 
small amount of wheat which received ground storage 
it is apparent that a generally adequate supply of cars 
was on hand to take care of the crop. At the same time, 
only 162,000 bushels of wheat were on the ground on 
August 18, compared with 278,000 bushels in 1951 on 
that date. 

The first article of this series of reports on the seasonal 
grain movements (June 2, page 73) included a table 
showing how the railroads had moved the box car supply 
around to handle the 1951 harvest. The table accom- 
panying this article shows the same thing happening this 
year. However, due probably to the generally better car 
supply this year, plus of course the generally ahead-of- 
schedule harvest of 1952, the roads in the Northwest 
had a car supply equal to 100 per cent of their owner- 
ship of plain box cars fully a month ahead of the 1951 
schedule. The GN, NP and others did not get 100 per 
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OLD—The small country elevator—familiar to railroad 
men everywhere—may soon be a thing of the past. 


cent of their ownership on line until September 1 last 
year, while August 1, 1952, found them with that supply. 

One happening in the railroad world which did not 
affect car supply but did tend to give the northwestern 
roads additional traffic just at the time the wheat harvest 
was getting under way, was the California earthquake 
which blocked the Southern Pacific’s Tehachapi tunnels. 
Inability to get traffic through these tunnels made it 
necessary to route rough box cars destined to the Pacific 
Northwest for the lumber loading, normally heavy at 
this time of the year, over the northwestern roads through 
the Portland gateway rather than via the route farther 
south. In spite of this departure from the normal traffic 
flow, the grain crop in the Northwest was moved with- 
out much distress or difficulty. 


Big Changes Made 


Big changes in the practices used in storing and mar- 
keting of grains have been taking place quietly during 
the past three years in the vastness of the Midwest 
“grain belt.” And these changes, if they continue, may 
result in an end to the railroads’ annual peak harvest 
grain rush—long a fixture in American railroading. 

The significant change lies in the number, size and 
capacity of the country grain elevators. These have al- 
ways been relatively small, with the result that the 
harvest had to be rushed into large storage elevators 
in primary and secondary marketing centers at the time 
of harvest. The country elevators have served as collect- 
ing points whence streams of loaded railroad cars were 
dispatched for distant markets until the harvest was all 
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NEW—tThe past few years have seen forests of towering 
storage elevators rising at country grain stations. 





PLAIN BOX CARS ON LINE AND PERCENTAGE OF 
OWNERSHIP 
June 1 July 1 July 15 August 1 


On Per On Per On Per On Per 

Line Cent Line Cent Line Cent Line Cent 

Northwest* 98,616 93.74 98,301 93.94 100,636 96.19 107,722 103.4 
Southwestt 141,157 103.42 151,071 110.53 146,439 107.14 141,142 103.1 


*Includes: C&NW; CSPM&O; CMSP&P; GN; M&SL; NP; and Soo. 
TIncludes: AT&SP; CB&Q; CRI&P; FW&D; UP; MKT; MP; and SLSF. 





in. Then, the “rush” disappeared—like mist in the morn- 
ing sun. ; 

But, in the recent past, tremendous, million-bushel 
elevators have been built at country stations to take the 
place of the old country elevator. The new facilities have 
the storage capacity to absorb a large portion of each 
year’s harvest—obviating the necessity for most of the 
“rush” to market storage centers. 

Shippers advisory boards in the grain belt are fore- 
casting a 10 to 14 per cent drop in grain carloadings 
this year in the face of predictions of an unusually good 
crop. Undoubtedly a large part of this drop can be ac- 
counted for by the rapidly increasing storage capacity 
of the modern huge “country elevators.” 

As this country storage capacity increases, the grain 
movement undoubtedly will spread out more evenly 
over the entire year, with the grain moving out of the 
country storage elevators only as it is needed in con- 
suming areas. From the railroad viewpoint this should 
be a highly satisfactory development—though the meta- 
morphosis will undoubtedly take years to complete—in 
that it will make possible more efficient use of men and 
equipment. 
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The QA&P is a heavy-duty line in excellent condition to 
handle the heaviest loads. Heavier rail has been laid in 
all main track, and the entire line reballasted. 


How the QA&P combines good 
service, hard selling and ad- 
vertising to promote traffic— 
May build 50-mile extension 


Though small, this road is 


Making Sales 
Efforts Pay 


A. eight-fold increase in the volume of transcontinental 
“overhead” traffic moving via the Quanah. Acme & 
Pacific in the 12-year period 1940-1951 is evidence that 
this road’s sales promotion policy has “paid off.” This 
120-mile subsidiary line, with limited sources of on-line 
trafic, has had to “root, hog, or die.” That its sales 
efforts, conducted under a number of handicaps—not the 
least of which is the limited revenue it receives as its 
division of “overhead” movements—have produced re- 
sults is testified by the records. 

Faced with heavy losses of on-line traffic to trucks in 
the early thirties which drastically reduced earnings, 
this road was literally compelled to seek other sources 
of revenue to maintain its existence. A survey of through 
service possibilities appeared highly promising in view 
of its geographical location making possible a short 
transcontinental route bétween St. Louis and Los An- 
geles. Subsequently, a program was launched to secure 
transcontinental and other overhead traffic to replace 
the on-line traffic lost to the trucks. 


Good Service 


Although the QA&P began its overhead traffic pro- 
gram in mid-1938 with 3,162 overhead carloads handled 
in that year, it was not until 1940 that the program com- 
menced to produce real results. Since 1940 the over- 
head traffic has substantially increased each year in the 
face of the most intense competition. 

Part of the Quanah’s formula for success is consist- 
ently good service. As the smallest part of a transconti- 
nental route, the QA&P recognizes that shipper: usually 
evaluate interline routes on their actual overall perform- 
ance—not by the performance of any single participat- 
ing carrier. Quin Baker, president of the road. makes 
much, therefore, of the cooperation of the participating 
carriers in building and maintaining what he claims is a 
consistently high level of performance. 

As a wholly independent subsidiary of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, and with a close working arrangement 
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The QA&P offers a favorable route into 
the West Texas Staked Plains of relatively 
easy grades and low curvature. Here the 
westbound “Flash” climbs from the Pease 
river through dry, barren country on its 
way to the Staked Plains. 


The Quanah serves a large plaster and 
plasterboard plant of the Certainteed Prod- 
ucts Corporation at Acme. This is the larg- 
est industry on the line. Cattle, cotton, 
grain and other agricultural products are 
locally originated in fair amounts. 


with the Santa Fe system, the Quanah is able to adver- 
tise a “two-system transcontinental route” reaching from 
Birmingham, St. Louis, and Kansas City through to the 
Pacific Coast. It claims that it can maintain an unin- 
terrupted flow of traffic because this route avoids a 
number of major terminals. 

The Quanah “Flash”—Nos. 30 and 37—is in effect 
a pair of through trains between Floydada, Texas, and 
St. Louis, operating on expedited schedules all the way. 
One or more sections of the “Flash” are operated daily 
in each direction. Between Floydada and the Pacific 
Coast the cars are moved on regular Santa Fe “Red 
Ball” schedules. The east and westbound “Flash” operate 
on coordinated schedules with the Santa Fe so that the 
Sarita Fe locomotive and crew which bring the east- 
bound train into Floydada can leave less than an hour 
later with the train destined for the West. The westbound 
Quanah diesels meet the eastbound Santa Fe train in 
Floydada and can quickly pick up their train and be on 
their way. 

Inasmuch as very little local traffic is handled at Floy- 
dada—either on the Santa Fe or the Quanah—facilities 
are arranged to make the interchange between lines as 
quick and simple as possible. As evidence of the per- 
formance on this route, the QA&P cites New York-Los 
Angeles merchandise cars moving on this route and con- 
sistently making sixth day arrivals in Los Angeles. 

In common with most other transcontinental routes, 
the Quanah route recently shortened both eastbound 
and westbound transcontinental schedules by one day. 
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Westbound merchandise traffic to Los Angeles from New 
York and similar East Coast cities is accorded sixth day 
arrival for seventh day placement; from Birmingham, 
the new service provides for fifth day arrival for sixth 
day placement; from Memphis, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, fourth day arrival for fifth day placement. East- 
bound schedules are substantially the same. The new 
daily schedule provides for departure from St. Louis at 
6:30 p.m. on Wednesday, for example, delivery to the 
Santa Fe at Floydada by the QA&P “Flash” at 5 a.m. 
on Friday, and arrival in Los Angeles at 9 p.m. on 
Sunday for Monday’s placement. 

To the east, track connection is made with the Frisco 
at Red River. However, under a joint arrangement Frisco 
crews operate into and out of Quanah. 


Faster Schedules 


The QA&P is completely dieselized, and maintains a 
joint diesel power pool with the Frisco between Floy- 
dada and Tulsa, Okla., so that the “Flash” operates 
through Quanah without the necessity of changing out 
engines. Inasmuch as the “Flash” does not handle local 
trafic nor do intermediate work, interchange cars for 
handling at Quanah are blocked at the rear of the train 
where they can quickly be switched out when the caboose 
is being changed. As a result, the QA&P claims that the 
“Flash” frequently leaves Quanah less than an hour 
after its arrival. The QA&P also boasts of a consistently 
good record of on-time performance for this train. 
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A joint power pool maintained with the Frisco enables trains to operate 
through between Floydada, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., without change of engines. 


In addition to the “Flash,” the Quanah operates local 
train service between Quanah and Floydada, handling 
intermediate cars, doing all local road switching, and all 
switching at Floydada. 

Besides participating in several open transcontinental 
routes, the Quanah offers a through route between St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Memphis, and points east, and 
Wichita Falls, Abilene, Amarillo and other points in 
West Texas. This traffic is handled into Quanah where 
it is delivered to connecting Fort Worth & Denver trains 
for continued movement. The QA&P and FW&D contend 


that this route to and from the West Texas area is not 
only shorter but considerably faster than any other open 
route to or from many points in the East. 

The growing northwest Texas area centering around 
Lubbock is likewise served by the Quanah which, in co- 
operation with the FW&D, offers the shortest, most 
direct route between Lubbock and the east. The area 
around Lubbock is growing so fast that the QA&P is 
currently considering extending its line from Floydada 
into Lubbock, about 50 miles. 

Backing the Quanah’s promise of consistently good 
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The original objective of the Quanah’s builder was El 
Paso. The line has not completely abandoned the idea 
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of extending its track nearer that goal. Consideration is 
now being given to an extension to Lubbock. 
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A daily local handles intermediate traffic and switching, 
enabling the “Flash” to move non-stop over the QA&P. 


performance are the carefully directed, intensive sales 
efforts of the traffic department. Quanah traffic men have 
but a few things to sell; so they concentrate on selling 
them well. 

The line’s 19 sales representatives work assigned terri- 
tories out of 11 sales offices, located in Chicago, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Quanah, Tulsa and Washington, D. C. 

Representatives are assigned specific territories which 
they are expected to cover constantly and thoroughly, 
in conformity with a definite sales program. The home 
office in Quanah, Tex., maintains close contact with the 
field men by correspondence, telegraph, telephone and 
regular visits by W. L. Richardson, the executive vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 

Quanah salesmen are trained to use service and friend- 
ship as their principal method for seeking business. They 
are expected to sell Quanah service on its own merits, 


BiG Cer say ” REALIZE 
OursianAor-SHor FASTEST TRAIN IN \% 
WORLD ws 368 DAYS IN YEAR, CHIEF 

TAKE SIDING, LET “AOr-SwoT PASS. 





The cartoons incorporated in the road’s monthly traffic 
letter have virtually become a company trade mark. 
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using their ability as salesmen and their willingness to 
help out as friends in solving unusual and difficult 
transportation problems for present or potential ship- 
pers. 

The thoroughness with which most QA&P men cover 
their -territories has become something of a conversa- 
tion piece among the railroad traffic fraternity. There 
may be a simple explanation: These men—though their 
task is made considerably easier by the simplicity of 
what they have to sell—are expected to produce. They 
are not allowed to “get away” with alibis to cover up 
lost or missed sales, says the Quanah. 

The Quanah sales force is proud of its claim that all 
of its business was won by consistently good service, 
and simple, straight-forward selling. 


Automatic Tracing 


An “extra” which is used to retain present business 
and attract new is an “automatic tracing” service ac- 
corded to every overhead car moving via the QA&P. 
This consists of a picture postcard—there are numerous 
different views of the railroad—with a passing record 
on the back, which is mailed to every consignee for cars 
routed via Floydada and Santa Fe routes. All QA&P 
traffic offices throughout the country are furnished pass- 
ing reports by telegraph, telephone or air mail for the 
convenience of patrons desiring immediate information. 
Traffic moving via Fort Worth & Denver routes is re- 
ported on “advance 23” reports telegraphed from Spring- 
field, Mo., to Quanah in advance of the train. The QA&P 
transmits this information to the FW&D which notifies 
consignees of the passing date from Frisco stations, an- 
ticipated arrival at Quanah, and probable arrival time 
at destination. Westbound cars moving through Floy- 
dada are accorded the Santa Fe’s regular “Red Ball” 
advance notification. 

As further support for its field forces, in 1941 the 
traffic department started a direct mail campaign de- 
signed to pave the way for its field representatives by 
presenting the road’s story in “black and white.” The 
original pieces were mimeographed letters mailed to 
somewhat fewer than 900 names. But their fame—and 
the mailing list—has rapidly grown. Starting in 1949 a 
distinctive cartoon—which has grown almost to be a 
QA&P trademark—was added to the offset letter. These 
cartoons have since been featured in most of the road’s 
mail and magazine advertising, and were the winner of 
a first prize in a recent St. Louis Graphic Arts Exhibi- 
tion. The management believes that this program has 
been most successful and has helped make the road 
known where it was unknown before. 


Locally Operated 


An unusual feature of the QA&P is that it is one of 
the few railroads in the country which still has one of 
the original founders and builders—Charles H. Sommer 
—active in its management. Mr. Sommer was in charge 
of constructing the QA&P from Acme (about 5 miles 
west of Quanah) to Paducah (1909) and Floydada 
(1928). He is now a member of the board, having re- 
tired as president last January 1. 

Although the railroad is owned outright by the Frisco, 
it has remained a highly independent organization—far 
more so than is required to meet the Texas law requir- 
ing “local management.” The company has its own inde- 
pendent organization, all the way down. This independ- 
ence has actually worked to the benefit of the Frisco, 
because most of the traffic which the Quanah can gen- 
erate moves part way, at least, over the Frisco. 
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Thirty-five tons of iron ore at one bite is handled by the 
buckets of these Hulett machines at the B&LE docks. 


How the B&LE Has 
Simplified Waybilling 


Form with repetitive information preprint- 
ed is the basis, allowing all information to 


















be written on one line by clerk 


A simplified waybilling technique for highly repetitive 
traffic, devised by the Bessemer & Lake Erie, not only is 
bringing economies to the railroad in reduced waybilling 
and accounting expense but is helping to provide hetter 
service and is ” decreasing terminal expenses of carriers 
involved in interline movements of such traffic. These 
are the results of the use of waybills preprinted with 
much of the repetitive data normally written on them, 
and a Commercial Controls Corporation Model FC 
“Flexowriter” which punches a tape at the same time the 
waybill is produced. The tape may be used in conjunc- 


tion with the Flexowriter or a tape-to-card punch to re- 
produce on another document (including a punch card) 
the information it carries. 

A great deal of iron ore moves from the Conneaut, 
Ohio, docks of the B&LE to the National Tube Com- 
pany at McKeesport, Pa., just outside Pittsburgh. The 
B&LE turns this ore over to its sister road, the Union, 
at North Bessemer, Pa. The Union in turn delivers the 
loaded cars either to the Pennsylvania or the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie for delivery to the Tube company. The 
movement of traffic between these roads and the Union 
is very heavy, and sometimes interchange tracks become 
“plugged.” However, experience has shown that seldom 
are the interchange tracks on both roads full at the same 
time. 

If the routing on each carload of ore specified the 
delivering carrier, it would be necessary for the Union 
to hold cars out of the interchange, thus plugging its 
intensively used yards. Under the present system, through 
the use of the simplified waybill and the cooperation ‘of 
the consignee in leaving open the routing from North 
Bessemer to McKeesport, this situation no longer applies. 
Thus when the Union gets the cars it delivers them to 
the road whose interchange track is not full. On the 
copies of the waybill the initials of the terminating car- 
rier are placed very quickly by the B&LE agent at North 
Bessemer, who punches each copy of the waybill with 
those letters. 


Key Strokes Cut 


To understand how the Bessemer can handle traffic in 
this manner and at the same time keep tight accounting 
controls it is necessary first to become acquainted with 
the waybilling process before going into the accounting 
phase of the work. 

Ore received at Conneaut is unloaded from ore boats 
and transferred to cars by Hulett unloaders. As ore goes 
from the buckets of the Hulett machines to the cars it is 
automatically weighed. Once a car is loaded, the ac- 
cumulated weight is transferred automatically to a scale 
ticket which was prepared for each car before it was 
shoved to the ore loading track. These scale tickets are 
returned to track level by a conveyor tube, where they’ 
are picked up and delivered to the billing clerk. 

When scale tickets are received by bill clerks, the 
latter make out waybills for each car loaded at the 
docks. On the simplified bills used by the B&LE this 
is relatively simple, compared with the procedure the 
bill clerks ordinarily employ. Billing clerks use an 
average of only about 32 key strokes on the machine to 
make out the bill. This eliminates 80 per cent or more 
of the key strokes necessary in making out a standard 
waybill on such traffic. On this waybill repetitive data 
are preprinted while variable data are written in by the 
bill clerk. (Repetitive data include shipper; origin and 
destination; consignee; full route; commodity; and 
rate, although the rate is not printed on the bill. Variable 
data include shipping date; waybill number; car initial 
and number; gross weight; tare weight; net weight; and 
freight charges.) 

Waybills are made up on the Flexowriter, equipped 
with pin feed platen. The waybill itself is a five-part form 
of the so-called side “zip-set” type, with prestuffed one- 
time carbons. In typing information on the waybill the 
clerk writes only a few details, and they are all on one 
line. 

All five parts of the waybill are forwarded with the 
car when it moves. The first or original copy becomes 
the record copy for the destination agent, while the next 
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To McKeesport, Pa. 
; route BELE URR (PELE or PRR) 
CONS!IGNEE U. S. Steel Co. 
FROM Conneaut, Ohio 
SHIPPER Pittsburgh Steamship Division, U $ S Ca 
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The open-route waybill of the B&LE. Actual size is 81% in. 
by 3 in. Quintuplicate form is produced by Standard 
Register Company. 





Tape cut by punch on Flexowriter. When used to actuate 
the machine in making shipping statements the machine 
prints at a rate of about 570 characters per minute. 
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Typical shipping statement forwarded by agent at Con- 
neaut to North Bessemer, First copy is made on hectograph 
master and as many copies as needed are then produced. 


copy becomes the notice of constructive placement which 
is sent to the consignee. Copy three goes to the de- 
murrage clerk at destination, from which he sets up his 
demurrage records. Copies four and five are delivered 
to the consignee along with the car. 

The actual process of making out the waybill on the 
Flexowriter is interesting. The operator's first job is to 
prepare a “circling tape.” On this he punches the route 


number, report (shipping statement) number, vessel code 


number end grade code, as well as the waybill month 
and day. He does this with proper skip codes so that the 
imprinting will fall properly within the writing blocks 
on the waybill form. After punching in the day, he 
punches in enough space codes to bring the machine 
over to the proper point for the first writing position 
of the four-digit waybill number. He punches these data 
three times into a single tape, inserting a stop code after 
each such performance, and then removes the tape from 
the perforator and glues in into a circle. 

When the circling tape has been placed in the reading 
mechanism of the Flexowriter the waybilling operation 
is ready to begin. The platen of the Flexowriter is turned 
to the proper writing position for the first digit of the 
route number on the next available waybill. The operator 
next depresses the “Read on” switch so that the machine 
automatically writes 23 key-strokes (taking the informa- 
tion from the circle tape), nearly half the line for the 
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The Flexowriter is equipped with tape reader and tape 
— The B&LE also uses the Standard Register line 
nder. 
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Typical shipping statement forwarded to destination road 
by the B&LE accounting department. Statement prepared 


by I.B.M. machines. 


individual car. The clerk copies next the waybill number 
which is preprinted on the form. This is necessary in 
order for the waybill number to be included on the tape. 
The operator copies net hundredweight, gross and net 
tonnage, car initial and number from the scale ticket.. 
He then depresses the carriage return key, which in 
typical typewriter fashion returns the carriage and at the 
same time advances the form 1/6 in., coding the tape 
for this function. 

Standard Register Company’s line finders, attached 
to the Flexowriters, then make it possible for the oper- 
ator, by a mere pull on the handle, to put the next way- 
bill in the writing position. Each succeeding waybill is 
produced in the same manner. As each waybill is pro- 
duced the information contained on it is cut into a tape, 
which is used later to produce the shipping statement. 

To make the shipping statement, the tape cut when 
the waybills were made out is merely run through the 
Flexowriter. Only one line of writing is necessary at 
the top of the statement before the tape is run through 
the reading unit of the machine, which activates the keys 
which in turn do the printing. Data from 65 waybills 
can be printed on each ore shipping statement. A stop 
code is cut into the tape so that once the machine has 
printed the information from the proper number of bills 
it automatically stops. Shipping statements are made in 
as many copies as necessary, for sending to all roads 
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The Conneaut yard of the Bessemer handles a lot of coal and ore. 


involved in the movement, to the consignee, and the 
destination agent. 

On arrival at North Bessemer cars are placed on 
Union tracks and the waybills are turned over to the 
Union. When a given string of cars is to go to 
the Pennsylvania, the waybill sets to match are brought 
to the B&LE agent, who uses a Cummins perforator to 
punch through each of the five copies of the waybill set 
the initials PRR and the date. (This is an unusual 
application of a machine made for canceling checks.) 
At the time of perforating the waybills, the Bessemer’s 
agent makes a record of the individual cars moved, in- 
dicating whether via P&LE or PRR. The Bessemer agent’s 
report to the accounting department is simple rubber 
stamping of the date opposite the numbers of cars, the 
cars which move on that date via the road whose initials 
are penciled at the top of the form. 

From Conneaut, meanwhile, the Flexowriter tape has 
been forwarded to the accounting department, where 
punched cards are prepared automatically from it. The 
International Business Machine Company’s Model 043 
tape-to-card punch does this work. The B&LE intention- 
ally omits punching gross and net tonnage into the card 
even though these data are coded into the tape. There 
is then in Pittsburgh a file of punched cards, one repre- 
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senting each car forwarded out of Conneaut on open 
routing. From this file the accounting department selects 
the cards for cars reported by the agent at North Besse- 
mer as having moved on a given date via one of the two 
possible road haul carriers beyond the Union. 

The cards are run through an I.B.M. Model 402 elec- 
tric accounting machine to prepare each day’s shipping 
statement. When the tabulator has completed its listing, 
it prints total weight for the cars listed. The filling out 
of the forms is completed in a typewriter on two upper 
lines on each page of the statement. The foot of the 
last page of the shipping statement shows total cars, 
total weight and through freight charges on those cars. 
Copies of this report are mailed to the destination agent 
of the carrier involved, the Pennsylvania in the case illus- 
trated. 

Thus it may be said that the B&LE has two “blanket 
waybills,” the one prepared at Conneaut on a forwarded 
basis via open routing, sufficing, among other purposes, 
for collection of prepaid freight charges. In the second 
case, the shipping statement prepared by the tabulator 
is specific as to delivering carrier on the date of his re- 
ceipt of the cars from the Union. It is the basis of all 
the receiving carriers’ records and accounting including 
the matter of interline settlement of freight charges. 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE? W. F. Custer (right), designer and 
creator of the “Fast Frater,” shows H. R. Sampson, vice- 
president traffic of the C&EI, the 12 regional tariffs from 
which the single 100-page booklet held by Mr. Sampson 
was condensed. 


i and checking uniform-classification class rates, 
as contained in the new tariffs, issued to conform to 
I.C.C. orders in the No. 28300 and 28310 proceedings, 
is vastly simplified—at a saving in time, temper and 
the probability of error—by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois in its newest tariff short-cut publication “Fast 
Frater.” This new file-size booklet digests into less than 
100 pages the thousands of pages of rate material con- 
tained in the twelve individual territory tariffs affecting 
major cities and towns. It contains all “28300” and 
“28310” class rates between 3,000 headline points and 
more than 50,000 sideline points. 

Published on the heels of the effective date of the new 
tariffs this booklet was designed along the same simplified 
line as the 84-page “Freight Rate Streamliner” (Railway 
Age, December 2, 1950) which makes possible the de- 
termination of a fully increased Ex Parte 162, 166, 168 
and’ 175 rate without resorting to the actual increase 
tariffs. The “Freight Rate Streamliner” has proved so 
helpful to shippers and railroad rate people alike that, 
since its publication in the fall of 1950 approximately 
25,000 copies have been distributed. Distribution of the 
new booklet is expected to equal or exceed that number. 

Both publications were designed and created by Wil- 
liam F. Custer, assistant general freight agent of the 
C&EI. Mr. Custer does not look upon his work as a sub- 
stitute for tariff simplification. The railroads’ Tariff Re- 
search Group in Washington is approaching the problem 
of tariff simplification “the way it should be approached 
—from the roots,” Mr. Custer has frequently stated. “I 
an confident that they will successfully overcome the 
basic deficiencies of our present tariff system, and rapidly 
furnish a new and effective system of tariff publication. 
These short-cut booklets are no substitute for simplifica- 
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Application of New 
28300" Class Rates Simplified 


tion—they are merely short cuts in the use of existing 
tariffs.” 

Experienced rate men will appreciate that this rela- 
tively small compilation cannot include rates from every 
possible headline point to every sideline point, nor can 
it cover all possible exceptions. However, by using 42 
key headline points, and grouping other points which 
take the same rate basis, it has been possible to cover a 
wide range in a comparatively few pages. 

In addition to 70 pages of actual rate base numbers, 
the “Fast Frater” contains a scale of standard all-rail 
class rates by rate base numbers, separate scales for the 
application of westbound differential rates, southwestern 
short-line mileage rates, percentage tables showing the 
12 and 15 per cent Ex Parte 175 rate increases and tables 
for computing the increased charges, a federal trans- 
portation tax table, a brief review of the I.C.C. Docket 
28300 and 28310 actions, a chart showing the inter- 
state and intrastate effective dates in all states for Ex 
Parte 175 interim and final increases and for “28300” 
first (Appendix 10) and final (Appendix 18) increases 
and reductions, an outline of comparative rates (using 
Chicago as a major base point), a comparison chart of 
the new 28300 first class rate scale with scales of other 
major rate territories, and a list of C&EI rail connection 
points and traffic offices. 

The popularity and wide use of the “Freight Rate 
Streamliner” has proved to the C&EI the need for more 
short-cut measures to save time and reduce the prob- 
ability of errors in figuring freight rates. 

The C&EI is preparing and distributing these book- 
lets for their sales and advertising value. Copies are dis- 
tributed without charge to shippers, transportation 
schools, traffic clubs and all persons interested in traffic 
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work. and railroad men. They can be obtained through 
local sales representatives or from Milo A. Smith, gen- 
eral freight agent, at 332 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 























cago 4. Thus the distribution of these short-cut booklets 
is helping the C&EI to acquaint the shipping public with 
its sales representatives, services and routes. 




































































































































































































































































The “Fast Frater” contains: (1) applicable rate bases 
between 42 headline points and 50,000 sideline points, 
(2) an alphabetical list of 3,000 points taking the same 
rate basis as the 42 headline key stations, (3) charts of 
all-rail class rates by rate base numbers, (4) tables for 
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computing Ex Parte 175 freight charge percentage in- 
creases, and (5) a 3 per cent federal transportation tax 
table. The booklet is designed to give the working rate man 
the tools he needs to improve his work performance and 


accuracy. 
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Trolley electric multiple-unit train. 


How Holland Has Rebuilt Its Electrification 


Almost total wartime destruction of the Netherlands railways 
permitted free selection, but after careful consideration, 
the original 1,500-volt direct current system was re-established 


Electric traction engineers in this country have pretty 
generally agreed that a high-voltage a.c. contact system 
is best suited to most of the potential requirements of 
main-line electrification in this country. That this find- 
ing does not apply to all requirements is indicated by 
the Netherlands’ recent choice of a 1.500-volt d.c. system. 

Reasons for the choice were explained by A. H. Can- 
dee, transportation engineer of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, in a paper presented at the Summer General 
Meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
held in Minneapolis June 23-27. Mr. Candee said there 
has been a galaxy of dissimilar trolley electrifications 
scattered throughout the world, nearly all of them suc- 
cessful in a way, but reflecting a lack of coordination 
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among the proponents of this type of propulsion. Once 
having chosen a system, a railroad sometimes finds it 


expensive to change to another. 


Various Factors Involved 


The decision of the Netherlands Railways to retain 
and to extend the 1.500-volt, d.c. system of electrifica- 
tion for their lines and services indicates an appreciation 
of various factors. Thus, they have balanced the low 
maintenance expenses of medium-voltage d.c. motorcar 
and locomotive equipment against a higher installation 
cost of the distribution network, with close substation 
spacing (as compared to higher voltage systems), and 
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Double-track overhead contact system. 


find a net economy in their favor. In addition, the line 
troubles are very much lower with 1,500-volt d.c. im- 
pressed upon the overhead network than if higher volt- 
ages, 3,000-volt direct or elevated alternating voltage, 
were employed. They also have reduced their substation 
and line costs to their practical essentials. 

One railroad which chose its system of electrification 
more than 25 years ago, and which has had an oppor- 
tunity in recent years to review and change its earlier 
decision, if desired, is the Netherlands Railways. Trolley 
electrification of this railroad dates from the year 1908, 
when the line between Scheveningen and Rotterdam, 
approximately 15 miles, was operated from a 10,000- 
volt a.c., 25-cycle overhead trolley line. In 1924, it was 
decided that a change to the 1,500-volt d.c. system would 
reduce overhead line troubles and also traction motor 
problems. By 1927, the original electrification had been 
converted and electrical services had been extended 
northward from Rotterdam to Amsterdam and Ijmuiden. 
Up to the year 1940, when the Netherlands was invaded 
by the Germans, the network of electrified lines had 
been expanded gradually. 


War Damage and Recovery 


No industry in the Netherlands, Mr. Candee said, has 
suffered as much war damage as did the railways. The 
Germans, within about eight months, carried out a 
methodical wrecking of the railway system. When the 
country was finally freed, there was little left of the rail- 
ways, for practically everything had been removed to 
Germany or thoroughly wrecked. Rolling stock was 
taken, burned, or destroyed; shops were looted com- 
pletely—not even a wrench or screwdriver was left; 
copper wire and electric substation equipment were 
carried away; bridges were wrecked; and tracks were 
torn up. When the Germans capitulated, the status was: 
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However, seven years later, by June 1952, the Nether- 
lands Railways was again a smoothly operating, pro- 
gressive railroad, with an “on-time” record that would 
be the envy of any American line. Trolley electric motor 
cars and streamlined trains had been recovered from 
Germany and rehabilitated or had been salvaged from 
the wreckage left in the country. Diesel-electric motor 
cars and trains had been recovered and put into opera- 
tion condition again; steam locomotives had been re- 
turned or used ones bought from the Allied Army sur- 
plus; trolley electric locomotives had been purchased or 
rented; bridges had been repaired, signal equipment re- 
conditioned; stations rebuilt; and many other very sur- 
prising reconstructions had been accomplished. 


Reselection of the 1,500 Volt D.C. System — 


Concerning the choice of a new system, Mr. Candee 
said that after the destruction of the railroad, an excel- 
lent opportunity was afforded to start all over with a 
different power supply system, if desired. A thorough 
study, however, confirmed the earlier decision to use 
1,500-volt d.c. power for trolley lines, this being based 
on the density of the traffic, the prevalence of large cities 
and towns in relatively close proximity, and the pre- 
viously demonstrated low operating costs of the 1,500- 
volt system. Moreover, such a medium voltage d.c. sys- 
tem makes the operation of trolley electric motorcar 
trains very practical at a nominal cost for equipment 
and repairs. Because of the predominance of these trains 
in the Netherlands, this factor was of considerable 
weight. ; 

In general, the Netherlands is flat and few important 
grades are encountered. In the western and northern 
parts, there are areas surrounded by dykes and usually 
lying below sea level. In the east, the ground is some- 
what higher and is rolling. Sand is encountered almost 
everywhere, and clay is common. The principal cities lie 
in the western part of the country but Holland is 
actually an industrial nation and practically every town 
has its shops and factories. 

Internal commerce of the Netherlands depends upon 
three basic transport systems: the railroad, the water- 
ways and the highways. The railroad has far from a 
monopoly in the transport of freight because there is a 
national system of canals. Actually, there are about 4,800 
miles of navigable waterways, nearly 214 times the rail- 
way mileage, some only for small barges, but many for 
larger vessels. About 340 miles of canals are for the 
largest vessels of 2,500 tons or larger. 

The bulk freight of the Netherlands is generally moved 
by diesel-engine-driven canal barges. Highway vehicles 
have not as yet become a serious competitor for the 
railroad or canals. The division of the internal freight 
traffic is approximately as follows: 


Tons of Freight, Ton-Miles of Freight 





Per Cent Per Cent 
By railroad  .........ceseeseeeeseeseerees Mid! Waseesesecscessoscsnnesocyoereors 32 
By water —....cssssscsseressenseeseeenees 39 _ oo 
By highway. ...........ssccssesseeseeseees AO Sicbespesccinsesestesoressavecizer 15 


The Netherlands Railways does a very brisk passenger 
business. The railway system handles approximately 160 
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million passengers per year for 3.9 billion passenger- 
miles, and requires 24 million passenger-train miles of 
operation. At the same time, the train-miles in freight 
service total about 9.3 million. Passenger services ac- 
count for approximately 58 per cent of the total revenue 
and freight service for but 38 per cent, the balance being 
made up by diverse services such as mail and baggage. 
While most American railroads consider passenger 
services unprofitable, the Netherlands Railways has an 
operating ratio of around 74. 


Railroad Operation 


The character of the Netherlands Railways differs 
from that of the normal American railroad. Emphasis is 
placed upon passenger-train services, and schedules must 
be so arranged that little interference is occasioned by 
the operation of freight trains. Most of these are moved 
at night and are off the main line at the time that the 
heavy pasesnger traffic peaks occur. The result of this, 
and also of the rigid policing of passenger-train delays, 
is that the railroad has an enviable “on-time” record. 

The Netherlands Railways owns and operates a com- 
prehensive network of lines extending to all parts of the 
country and serving practically every community in 
the nation. The heaviest traffic is concentrated in the 
western central part of this area. The annual report for 
1950 showed 1,988 miles of railroad in operation, 1,055 
miles of which are of single track and 933 miles of 
double track. Of these, 507 miles of the double track 
and 48 miles of the single track are electrified, and work 
has been progressing rapidly in the extension of this 
system. 

It is expected that a total of aproximately 787 miles 
will be electrified by the end of 1953. In the end, ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the mileage will be trolley 
electrified, this trackage carrying about 85 per cent of 
the passenger-miles and 80 per cent of the freight ton- 
miles. The ultimate use of diesel-electric motor cars or 
locomotives has been planned for all other lines and for 
switching services, thus retiring all steam motive power. 
Right-hand running is standard, the same as in America. 

Almost all of the main-line rail is 92.5 lb. per yard, 
but some heavier rails of 127 lb. are on trial. Rails are 
T-head with flat bottoms, those for the main lines being 
clamped to special tie castings which, in turn, are held 
in place on treated ties by screw fastenings. For yards 
and sidings, the rails are set on the plates and spiked 
down. 

Rail joints are set opposite each other, generally 
located between ties. Rails are laid on treated ties and 
ballast is generally of gravel since cut stone is relatively 
expensive. In view of the unstable character of the soil 
under the roadbed, the railroad’s engineers try to limit 
the weight per axle to 35,000 lb., if possible. Tracks are 
spaced 13 ft. apart where practicable. 


Motive Power 


As of January 1, 1951, the Netherlands Railways 


owned: 


744 steam locomotives 
15 trolley electric locomotives 
51 diesel-electric locomotives 
4 diesel-mechanical locomotives 
148 diesel-electric locomotors* 
10 heater cars 
109 individual trolley electric motor cars 
567 trolley electric bodies for 2-, 3-, 4-, and 5-car trains 
157 diesel-electric bodies for 3- and 5-car trains 


*A locomotor is a small switching locomotive operated by one man, not 
necessarily a trained engineman. 
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Netherlands Railways substation. 


This inventory has been augmented in 1951 and 1952 
by the addition of Alsthom 2,950-hp. 4-axle and 3,800-hp. 
6-axle trolley electric locomotives, and some 6-axle 
Heemaf locomotives. When these orders are completed 
the railroad will have 95 trolley electric locomotives. 
The number of streamlined trolley electric trains is also 
being gradually increased and some additional diesel- 
electric motor trains are being received also. 

The steam locomotives are heterogeneous in type, 
ranging from relatively small switchers to Consolidations, 
2-8-0, and 10-wheelers, 4-6-0. There are also a few 
heavier locomotives, used for such purposes as humping, 
and some 4-cylinder locomotives. Present plans call for 
the abandoment of all steam locomotive operations in 
the Netherlands as rapidly as possible. 


Rolling Stock 


The railroad owns nearly 25,000 freight cars of 
various types, most of these being of 2-axle construc- 
tion with roller bearings and clasp brakes predominat- 
ing on the later rolling stock. The inventory consists of 
box cars for fruits and vegetables, refrigerator cars, 
gondolas, container cars, and many other types as found 
on any railroad for normal or special purposes. The 
conventional European couplers are used with side 
buffers, the face of the right-hand buffer being convex, 
and that of the left-hand buffer being flat. 

The railroad owns nearly 700 passenger cars for loco- 
motive-hauled trains. There are also 53 postal cars, 701 
baggage cars (including high-speed freight cars), and 
13 combination postal-baggage cars for such trains. 

There are no signal lines through the trains. Signal 
for the departure of a train is given by the station 
master. 

Power for the operation of trolley electric locomotives 
and multiple-unit trains is generated by the provincial 
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Three three-body diesel-electric train sets. 


and municipal coal-burning power companies within the 
Netherlands. Three-phase 50-cycle power is delivered to 
the substations of the railroad at 10,000 volts, although 
some of the earlier substations are fed at 25,000 volts. 
Power lines are generally underground and enter the 
substations in that way. 

Power is converted from 3-phase;, 50-cycle alternating 
current to direct current by mercury-arc rectifiers, the 
sizes in use being 500 kw., 1,000 kw. and 1,200 kw. 

The contact system of the Netherlands Railways has 
reached a high degree of practicability and relatively 
low cost. Starting with single poles and bracket arms 
on each side of double tracks, the railroad soon learned 
that poles would cant in the soft ground under wind and 
ice loads. 

The solution was to supply a cross member be- 
tween the pole tops and eliminate the bracket arms. 
Thereafter, there were installations of lattice-type poles, 
then of vertical “I” beams, then an ogive concrete arch, 
then vertical cylindrical uprights linked by a horizontal 
beam. 

The latter type has become the simple standard sys- 
tem. Supporting structures were first spaced 75 meters, 
or 246 ft. apart, later changed to a spacing of 65 meters, 
or 213 ft., then finally standardized at 70 meters, or 
230 ft. 


Contact System 


The standard contact system comprises a single copper 
catenary wire of 150-square-millimeter cross section, 
around 300,000 c.m., with hangers from this to two 
horizontal and parallel contact wires, each with a cross- 
sectional area of 100 square millimeters (each is ap- 
proximately equivalent to a 4/0 wire). Paralleling these, 
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mounted on insulators above the supporting cross mem- 
ber, is a single feeder wire with a cross section of 150 
square millimeters. The combined area of the four con- 
ductors per track, then, is 500 square millimeters (0.775 
square in. or 987,000 circular mils). The contact sys- 
stems of parallel tracks are tied together to improve the 
current carrying capacity. The average height of the 
contact wires above the surface of the rails is 18 ft. 1 in.; 
with a maximum of 19 ft. 2 in. and a minimum of 15 ft. 
10 in. : 


Shops and Maintenance Points 


The Netherlands Railways has four main shops for 
the overhaul of equipment. Haarlem, in the northwestern 
area, handles trolley electric and diesel-electric motorcar 
overhauls; Tilburg, in the south central part of the 
country, takes care of locomotives (steam, trolley elec- 
tric and diesel-electric); Amersfoort, just below the 
Zuider Zee in the central area, handles freight-car re- 
pairs; and passenger cars are overhauled at Utrecht, in 
the central area. The continuing acquisition of trolley 
electric and diesel-electric motorcars and locomotives and 
the shrinking of the steam locomotive inventory has 
forced changes in shop layouts and equipment and will 
require still further changes and expansions in the future. 

Regular inspections and running repairs of the trolley 
electric rolling stock are now made at three points: 
Amsterdam, in the northwest; Leidschendam. central 
west; and Maastricht, in the extreme southeast. In gen- 
eral, Amsterdam takes care of trolley electric motorcars 
and locomotives; Leidschendam of trolley electric motor 
cars; and Maastricht of all types. This, of course. does 
not cover steam power, whose maintenance points are 
scattered over the system and are rapidly being reduced 
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in number. Diesel-electric motorcars are inspected at 
Utrecht, while diesel-electric locomotives are inspected 
at Rotterdam (Fijenoord), Utrecht, Zwolle, Amsterdam, 
and Eindhoven. 

The Netherlands Railways has a very effective inspec- 
tion and overhaul program. As an instance of this, trolley 
electric motor cars operate in pools; say, 25 four-car 
trains in Pool G, 13 three-car trains in Pool H, and so 
forth. Each of these pools takes care of a set of regular 
runs, each train of the pool operating on a different run 
each day until all runs have been covered, then starting 
over again. A marker is placed in the front window to 
show the pool and the run, such as “H-1.” In this sched- 
ule of rotation, periodic visits to the inspection sheds 
are considered as one of a train’s regular assignments. 
Thus, each of the trains performs exactly the same 
mileage as the others and is inspected at the same inter- 
vals. These trains are withdrawn once a year for light 
overhaul, once every three years for medium overhaul, 
and once every 10 years for complete rebuilding. Loco- 
motives and diesel-electric motorcars have similar assign- 
ments and periodic overhauls. 


Discussion 


Following the presentation of the paper, written com- 
ments by J. P. Koster, chief engineer, traction and rolling 
stock department, of the Netherlands Railways, were 
read by Mr. Candee, as follows: 

“You give a short outline of the reasons which in- 
duced the Netherlands Railways to continue the use of 
1,500 volts d.c. Actually, this might also be stated in a 
negative way, in that we could find no advantage in the 
use of 3,000 volts d.c., and the use of high voltage a.c. 
was entirely out of the question. In those days (end of 
1945), we found that by adopting 3,000 volts d.c. rather 
than 1,500 volts d.c., the saving in depreciation of capital 
costs would be nil, although the saving in energy con- 
sumption would be approximately 150,000 guilders per 
year at a coal price of 15 guilders per ton. This saving, 
however, would have been heavily overbalanced by the 
increase in rolling stock maintenance. Also, with 3,000 
volts on the trolley in our climate, it would not have 
been possible to do the trolley line maintenance work 
without de-energizing the wire, which would be of con- 
siderable inconvenience from an operational standpoint. 

“T would also like to emphasize that the number of 
electric vehicles per kilometer of electrified line is rather 
high, so that it pays to choose an electrification system 
wherein the first cost of propulsion equipments is low. 
The higher price of fixed installations for a lower voltage 
d.c. system may be accepted as it will be compensated 
for by the lower first costs of the propulsion equip- 
ments. The relationship of investment for the Nether- 
lands Railways (electrified lines) is approximately: 
rolling stock, 35 per cent; fixed power installations, 30 
per cent; and permanent way and signals, 35 per cent. 

“We now find that the 20 single diesel-engine motor 
cars and the 40 two-body sets on order will not get into 
service before June 1954. The 17 three-body train sets 
have now been increased to 29. 

“In connection with multiple operation of diesel-elec- 
tric trains, we can operate six power plants from one 
driver’s cab, which means two five-body or three-body 
train sets or combinations of these. 

“In regard to shops, the Utrecht workshop has now 
been abandoned, with the steel cars now being over- 
hauled at Haarlem and the older wooden stock (soon to 
be scrapped) overhauled at Amersfoort. We have now 
reduced the number of steam locomotive inspection 
points to nine.” 
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Heemaf C-C trolley electric locomotive. 


Alsthom B-+B trolley electric locomotive. 
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(Continued from page 26) 

partments in the nation’s capital. In the 
passenger department he succeeds Ter- 
ence A. Smith, resigned. Born at 
Granville, N.Y., in 1907, Mr. McCor- 
mick entered the service of the NYC 
in 1926 as clerk in the freight tariff 
bureau at New York. After successive 
promotions, he was appointed assistant 
foreign freight agent in 1946 and be- 
came assistant general freight agent at 
Washington in 1950. 


The Union Paciric has appointed 
J. G. Johnson as district freight and 
passenger agent at Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Alex Tyrpak has been made foreign 
freight representative at Portland. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Albert A. Johnson, assistant chief 
engineer of the DELAWARE, LACKA- 
WANNA & WESTERN at Hoboken, N. J., 
has retired after nearly 45 years of 
continuous railroad service. Mr. John- 
son was born at Mansfield, Pa., on 
July 8, 1882, and was graduated from 
Mansfield State Normal School (1900) 
and Lafayette College (C.E.,1907). He 
entered railroad service with the New 
York Central in October 1907 as a rod- 
man on an engineering corps, subse- 
quently advancing to assistant super- 
visor of track, assistant division engi- 
neer at New York and supervisor of 
track at Kingston, N. Y., and Albany. 
On December 1, 1925, Mr. Johnson 
joined the Lackawanna as engineer of 
track at Hoboken and on August 16, 
1934, he became engineer of main- 
tenance of way. He held the latter po- 
sition until March 16, 1948, when he 
was promoted to assistant chief engi- 
neer. 


As reported in Railway Age July 28, 
page 56, J. C. King has been named 
assistant engineer of bridges and struc- 
tures of the CANADIAN NATIONAL at 
Montreal. Mr. King was born at Van- 
couver. B:C., and was educated at Van- 
couver Technical School and the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, from which 
he was graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Applied Science in civil 
engineering in 1939. Prior to joining 
the CNR, he served as assistant en- 
gineer on the Alaska Highway, con- 
struction engineer with the British Com- 
monwealth Air Training Plan and con- 
struction engineer on the Polymer Syn- 
thetic Rubber plant at Sarnia, Ont. Mr. 
King entered railway service with the 
CNR in 1944 and was appointed assist- 
ant bridge engineer of the Central re- 
gion in 1948. He became bridge en- 
gineer of the Atlantic region in 1949, 
transferring to the Central region in 
1951 


Henry W. Neuebaumer has been 
appointed acting division engineer, 
Coast division, of the SouTHERN Pa- 
ciFic, at San Francisco, succeeding J. 
E. Wheeler, who has been granted a 
leave of absence because of illness. 
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A. E. Biermann has been ap- 
pointed principal assistant engineer of 
the TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
oF St. Louis, at St. Louis. 


SPECIAL 


Joseph F. Emery, formerly bridge 
and building supervisor of the ALa- 
BAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN at 
York, Ala., has been appointed safety 
supervisor of the St. Louis-SAN FRAN- 
cisco, at Tulsa, Okla. 


Matthew H. Bradway, personnel 
assistant for the BALTIMORE & OHIO 
since 1950, has been appointed director 
of training at Baltimore, to plan and 
direct training programs among the 
road’s personnel. Mr. Bradway, 42, is 
a graduate of Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky. He was employed by the Western 
Electric Company from 1943 to 1950 
to handle various phases of its per- 
sonnel training programs. He is a 
charter member of the Maryland So- 
ciety of Training Directors and was a 
director of that organization in 1949 
and 1950. 


OBITUARY 


J. T. Lovorn, chief of yard and 
terminal operations of the Gutr, Mo- 
BILE & OnIo at Union, Miss., died re- 
cently. Mr. Lovorn began his railroad 
career in 1907, and after serving as 
brakeman and conductor was appointed 
trainmaster in 1930. He was promoted 
to chief of yard and terminal opera- 
tions in 1941, 


Louis Wiler Landman, 82, who 
retired in January 1940 as general pas- 
senger traffic manager of the NEw 
York CentTRAL at New York, died at 
Indianapolis on August 15 of a heart 
attack. Mr. Landman had been presi- 
dent of the Parmelee Transportation 
Company of Chicago, a taxicab concern, 
for the past 12 years. 


Clyde Zane, division freight and 
passenger agent of the Cuicaco, Mit- 
WAUKEE, St. Paut & Paciric at Sioux 
City, Iowa, died on August 16 in In- 
dependence, Mo. 


Frank G. McGee, 67, treasurer of 
the NorroLtk & WEsTERN at Roanoke, 
Va., died of a heart attack on August 
21, while on vacation in Wildwood 
Crest, N.J. Mr. McGee was born at 
Philadelphia on November 10, 1884, 
and joined the N&W as a clerk in the 
secretary's office there in February 
1903. He subsequently transferred to 
the treasurer’s office and then became 
clerk in the office of the vice-president 
in charge of finances, deputy comp- 
troller, and chief clerk in the office of 
the vice-president, successively. In Feb- 
ruary 1936 Mr. McGee became assistant 
treasurer and was named treasurer in 
December 1938, moving his office from 
Philadelphia to Roanoke in the latter 
year. 


Cs 
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(Continued from page 22) 
motives acquired by defense agencies 
and locomotives for export. 

A similar expansion “goal” for in- 
land waterways vessels also has been 
approved by D.P.A. It covers the peri- 
od from January 1, 1950, through De- 
cember 31, 1953, and it calls for 3,923 
new vessels of all types. Included in 
the group are railroad carfloats, light- 
ers, tugboats and other vessels “for 
use in all inland waters, all U.S. har- 
bors, and within the territories and 
possessions.” Vessels designed for use 
exclusively on the Great Lakes are not 
included, D.P.A. said. It added that 
“approximately 2,000” craft of the 
types covered by this “goal” are al- 
ready completed. 


New Haven to Try 
Industrial TV 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has informed Railway Age that it 
will experiment with industrial tele- 
vision to determine whether or not— 
and if so, on what sort of jobs—its use 
will be practicable. The A. B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., of New York, will 
work with the New Haven. 


July Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 3.42 
per cent—from 1,224,363 to 1,182,485 
—between mid-June and mid-July, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The mid- 
July total was 8.75 per cent below that 
of July 1951. 

The index of employment based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100, was esti- 
mated at 113.5 for July, compared with 
118.3 for June and 124.3 in July of 
last year. 

July 1952 employment was below the 
June level in six of the seven employee 
groups. The largest drop, 6.3 per cent, 
was in maintenance of equipment and 
stores employees. Other decreases 
ranged from 4.3] per cent for the 
maintenance of way and _ structures 
group to 0.75 per cent for professional, 
clerical and general employees. 

The single increase from June to 
July occurred in the category of exe- 
cutives, officials and staff assistants. 
The increase there was 0.04 per cent. 

As compared with July of last year, 
the July 1952 employment was down 
in six of the seven groups. A 14 per 
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MORE CARS 
for AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The sides of more than one thousand new 
freight cars were stenciled with the words 
"Main Line of Mid-America” last year... 
new and better cars for the safe, speedy 
transportation of freight for Illinois Central 
customers. 


ILLINOIS. CENTRAL 
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Greater Efficiency 


SAVES 


Time, Space, and Money 


Every Kinnear Door is tailored to 
fit the individual opening, in old 
or new buildings. Coiling neatly 
above the’ lintel, they open straight 
up — can’t interfere with traffic or 
other plant activity. A half-century 
of use under the most difficult con- 
ditions gives complete proof of the 
Kinnear Door’s capacity for years 
of hard, constant service. 


They save morey because their 
rugged, all-steel, interlocking slat 
curtain assures long life and low 
maintenance costs, plus extra pro- 
tection against fire, intrusion, or 
wind damage. Slat surfaces are 
heavily zinc coated by the hot-dip 


FACTORIES: 
2020-40 Fields Ave., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
1724 Yosemite Ave., 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 






process, and a_ special Kinnear 
Paint Bond is applied to assure 
lasting paint adhesion. 


They savé space by opening 
straight up and coiling above the 
doorway, allowing all floor and 
wall space around the door to be 
used at all times. 


They save time with their smooth, 
easy, gliding action. With motor 
operation, doors can be fully and 
safely controlled by push-buttons 
from any number of ‘convenient 
locations. 


Write for your copy of new catalog. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 











cent decrease occurred in the mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores group. 
Other decreases ranged from 10.33 per 
cent for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures employees to 2.58 for the profes- 
sional, clerical and general group. 
An increase of 0.71 per cent oc- 
curred in the executives, officials and 
staff assistants group between July 


1951 and July 1952. 


Ban on Canadian Meat 


Will Stay Awhile 


The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is not considering at this time 
the removal of outstanding restrictions 
against importation from Canada of 
livestock, fresh, frozen or chilled meats. 
Railroad transportation officers were so 
advised by an August 20 circular issued 
by Chairman A. H. Gass of the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

The restrictions were imposed some- 
time ago, due to the discovery of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Canada. Canada 
imposed similar restrictions which have 
now been removed. 

It is the position of the U. S. bureau, 
as Mr. Gass reported it, that “insufh- 
cient time has elapsed since the last 
known outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Canada to ascertain that the 
disease has been completely eradicat- 
ed... .” The C.S.D. chairman also re- 
ported that the bureau was “unable to 
make any estimate at this time as to 
how long it will be before they can... 
remove their restrictions.” 

Meanwhile, the bureau has recently 
removed like restrictions, which had 
been in effect for about five years, 
against imporis of livestock, fresh, 
frozen, or chilled meats from Mexico. 
The removal came after the lapse of a 
year since the latest report of an out- 


break of foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- ° 


1c0. 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity for acceler- 
ated tax amortization of facilities were 
granted to 31 railroads during the 
period from July 11 through July 31, 
the Defense Production Administration 
has announced. 

The Pennsylvania was granted a 
certificate for $30,036,760. and was 
authorized to write off 55 per cent of 
this amount in five years. The road also 
was authorized to write off 60 per cent 
of other facilities costing $1.650,000. 

Other certificates went to roads listed 
below. The percentage figure in each 
case indicates the amount that can be 
written off in five years: 

Atlantic Coast Line, $591.435—40 per 
cent. 

Bangor & Aroostook, $9,000,000—70 per 
cent. 

Carbon County, $1,600,000—70 per cent. 

Central of New Jersey, $4,888,998—55 


per cent. 

Chicago & North Western. $692.780— 
40 per cent. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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HOLD 10 HOPPER IN RECORD Tic 


---as New York Central expands 
bauxite facilities another 66% 


This picture typifies many thingson New 
York Central. It shows bauxite facili- 
ties at Weehawken, Port of New York 

. already expanded 50% .. . now 
expanding 66% more. And they’re 
typical of the special shipside installa- 
tions Central offers. 


The way Central speeds freight is also 
typified. For each of these movable 
bins can load 70 cars a day. That means 
fast unloading and turn-around of 
ships. It’s an important saving in time 
and money for shippers, receivers and 
steamship lines as well. 
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New covered hoppers are typical, too 
Typical of the 59,000 efficient modern 
freight cars Central has ordered since 
1945. That multi-million dollar pro- 
gram is your assurance of the kind of 
cars you want... when and where you 
want them...when you ship via N.Y.C. 


NEW YORK 
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Chicago Great Western, $1,628.421—40 
per cent. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paci- 
fic, $94,072—40 per cent. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $1,- 
450,000—70 per cent. 

Erie, $10,739,479—55 per cent. 

Illinois Central, $1,152,033—40 per cent. 

Kansas City Southern, $81,852—40 per 
cent. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming, $404,161— 
40 per cent. 

Litchfield & Madison, $160,000—55 per 
cent. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake, $254,367— 
40 per cent. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, $104,351—40 per 
cent. 

Louisville & Nashville, $10,695,147—40 
per cent. 

Montour, $850,500—55 per cent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
$120,000—40 per cent. 

New York Central, $3,891,870—40 per 
cent; and $3,847,808—50 per cent. 

Norfolk & Western, $8,830,000—70 per 
cent. 

Northern Pacific, $110,230—40 per cent. 

St. Louis Southwestern, $867,500—40 
per cent. 

Seaboard Air Line, $195,701—40 per 
cent. 

Southern, $16.200 000—70 per cent. 

Southern Pacific, $2,355,523—40_ per 
cent. 

Steelton & Highspire, $70,000—40 per 
cent; and $210,000—55 per cent. 

Tennessee Central, $980,000—70 per 
cent. 

Texas & New Orleans, $42,425—70 per 
cent; and $598,424—40 per cent. 

Toledo Terminal, $104,462—55 per cent. 

Union Pacific, $273,826—40 per cent. 

In its report for the period from 
August 1 through August 6, D.P.A. 
showed that certificates then approved 
included those listed below: 

Chicago Great Western, $400,000—50 
per cent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
$178,492—70 per cent. 

New York Central, $3.373,000—40 per 
cent. 

Union Pacific, $659,470—40 per cent. 

Wabash. $3,101,373—40 per cent; and 
$28,860—50 per cent. 


D.T.A. Wants 300,000 
Trucks in Ist Quarter ‘53 


Presentations submitted by the De- 
fense Transport Administration to the 
National Production Authority seek al- 
locations of controlled materials for 
production of 300,000 motor trucks in 
the first quarter of 1953. This was re- 
vealed by D.T.A. Administrator James 
K. Knudson in a recent statement which 
also noted that the presentation is now 
before the Defense Production Admin- 
istration for action. 

In addition to the trucks, D.T.A. is 
seeking materials for production 
during the first quarter of next year 
of 1,250,000 passenger automobiles, 
110,000 “truck” bodies (including 6,- 
000 bus bodies), 16,000 trailers, 300 
urban transit vehicles 2,000 “integral 
buses,” and $570,000,000 worth of “au- 
tomotive replacement parts.” 

Meanwhile, N.P.A. has been advised 
by its Motor Truck Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee that 350,- 
000 trucks should be produced in next 
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The Norfolk and Western owns and operates a 
fleet of modern heavy-duty, custom-built coal- 
burning locomotives . . . maintained in top-grade 


condition ... available around the clock 





immediately ready to haul your freight. 
This ample power pool is only one of the many 


advantages you get when you ship ‘‘Via N&W” — 





but it is a major reason why N&W transportation is 


Precision Transportation. 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


N&W freight representatives are located in principal 
U. S. cities, as near as your telephone. They have wide 
experience, and their job is to help you with shipping 
eee problems, without obligation. Call on them — they're 


at your service. 
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Standard 
sebbbi 


Roller 
Conveyor 


GRAVITY & POWER 
.c¢o N VE YORS 


LIGHT 


AND EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you 


— ideal for loading and unloading trucks and conveying jobs that require moving 
about — one man can easily pick up and carry a section or curve with little effort. 


Handles commodities weighing up to 60 lbs. 


moves bags, cases, cartons, hollow 





bottom, narrow, cleated and irregular packages or articles not suited to wheel con- 
veyors. Available in 10 ft. and 5 ft. straight sections and 90° and 45° curves. Write 


for Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. | .\-92. 


Standard All Purpose Roller Conveyor 





— available in a complete line of roller 
sizes and capacities designed to allow 
the selection of the best roller for the 
job, from a 1 inch diameter roller, capac- 
ity 35 lbs., to a 31/, inch diameter with a 
capacity of 550 Ibs. Any commodity with 
one smooth riding surface can be carried 
— boxes, cases, cartons, lumber, milk 
cans, brick, building tile. Straight sec- 
tions and 90° and 45° curves. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. RA-92, 


Faster Handling in Shipping Rooms with the 


HAN DIBELT 


— conveys bags, cartons, boxes horizon- 
tally or at any decline and incline angle 
within its range. Easily wheeled about 
by one man — easy to adjust and use — 
fits in crowded aisles, cars, freight eleva- 
tors. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs. Can 
be placed in series to form a complete 
conveyor line. Available in 3 sizes: No. 
11, No. 16, and No. 21 with 14 and 21 
inch belt widths. Write for Bulletin No. 
63 B — address Dept. RA-92, 





Lift or Lower... Floor to Floor... with the 





STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


112 


INCLINEBELT 


— move boxes, cases, cartons, sacks or 
bundles from basement to first floor, or 
any floor to floor — continuously. Com- 
pact, simple to install — minimum main- 
tenance. Lift or lower 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
live load per ft.; floor elevations of 8 ft. 
to 14 ft. 6 inches inclusive; belts widths 
— 8, 12, 14, 18 and 24 inches for com- 
modities of various sizes. A horizontal 
feed section is generally used to deliver 
commodities to the Inclinebelt. Write for 
Bulletin 63 B — address Dept. RA-92. 


Send for Standard 
Bulletin 63 B describ- 
ing gravity and pow- 
er conveyors units — 
address Dept. RA-92 






















year’s first quarter. The committee 
took this position at an August 13 
meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Retirement Benefits Total 


$450 Million for Year 


During the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s fiscal year ended June 30 some 
890,000 men, women and children were 
paid nearly $450 million under the 
retirement and unemployment insurance 
acts. 

In a preliminary summary of the 
year’s operations, the board said that 
both these figures were “well above” 
those for the preceding year, primarily 
because of 1951 amendments to the re- 
tirement act, which provide higher ben- 
efits to almost all retired employees and 
their survivors, and which made wives 
of retired employees eligible for an- 
nuities for the first time. Retirement 
benefits paid during the year came to 
$394 million. A breakdown of the more 
than 500,000 persons receiving those 
benefits showed 268.000 to be retired 
employees. 81,000 to be wives of re- 
tired employees, and 151,000 to be sur- 
vivors of deceased employees. 

Unemployment and sickness benefits 
totaling $49 million went to 295,000 
additional employees. 

The cost of administering the laws 
amounted to 1.6 cents out of each 
dollar paid in retirement benefits and 
10 cents out of each dolar paid under 
the unemployment insurance act. The 
total administrative cost was $11.700.- 
000. 

The balance in the retirement ac- 
count at the close of June was $2,869,- 
000,000. This, the board emphasized, 
was not to be considered surplus, “since 
obligations with respect to service al- 
ready performed far exceed this bal- 
ance.” The unemployment insurance 
account balance stood at $753.400,000. 


Last Assigned Service 
Determines Voting Rights 


The class of service to which a rail- 
road employee was “last regularly as- 
signed” before going on leave of ab- 
sence determines the voting rights of 
that employee in a representation elec- 
tion, 

The National Mediation Board made 
this finding in a recent dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


_ and the Order of Railway Conductors. 


A representation election for road con- 
ductors on the Delaware & Hudson had 
raised the eligibility question on two 
employees. 

One of the employees. who is an 
officer of the B.R.T.. went on leave of 


| absence as a brakeman in 1938, was 





promoted to conductor’s roster in 1941, 
but never performed service. The B.R.T. 
argued he should be allowed to vote as 
a conductor, while the O.R.C. con- 
tended he was ineligible because he 
never actually worked as a conductor. 
The board upheld the O.R.C. view. 


The second employee was granted 
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leave of absence as a conductor in 1942 
because of a physical condition. He 
subsequently returned to work as a 
crossing watchman and retired on a 
disability annuity in 1945. For purposes 
of the election, however, he was given 
what amounted to leave-of-absence sta- 
tus because of the possibility of his 
returning to service before reaching 
65 years of age. 

The B.R.T. contended this man could 
vote as a conductor under the leave-of- 
absence rule. The O-R.C. argued that 
his “last regularly assigned service” 
was not as a conductor but as a cross- 
ing watchman. Again, the board upheld 


the O.R.C. 


D.T.A. Job Study of 
Handicapped Persons 


Manpower Special Study No. 6— 
Employment of Handicapped Workers 
—has been issued by the Manpower 
Division of the Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration. 

The study was made “with the view 
of stimulating further employment o 
handicapped workers in transportation 
industries,” a D.T.A. announcement 
said. Copies may be obtained from the 
D.T.A. Information Office, Room 4217 
L.C.C. Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


N.P.A. Amends Reporting 
Rules of Rail Equipment 


The National Production Authority 
has amended its Order M-95, which 
sets up basic reporting requirements 
for manufacturers of locomotives and 
freight cars. The amendment became 
effective August 19. 

It revised the order to require the 
covered builders to report to N.P.A. 
before the 15th of the first month o‘ 
each calendar quarter on _ proposed 
production and delivery of locomotives 
and cars for the current quarter and 
the three succeeding quarters. The re- 
port formerly required covered only a 
single quarter. 


23 Roads Seek Probe 
Of Indiana Coal Rates 


Twenty-three railroads operating in 
Indiana have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to institute an in- 
vestigation into the level of intrastate 
coal rates in that state. 

The roads filed a petition alleging 
that failure of the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission to allow full Ex Parte 
175 increases on intrastate shipments 
of bituminous coal will cost the carriers 
approximately $660,000 annually. The 
final increase on coal authorized by the 
1.C.C. was 12 per cent (subject to a 
maximum of 40 cents a net ton). 

The Indiana Commission allowed the 
first Ex Parte 175 increases to become 
effective. These amounted to 9 per cent, 
with a 20 cent maximum. The I.C.C. 
allowed an additional increase last 
April, and it was this increase which 
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To learn more 
about why CLARK 
retains its cus- 
tomers and 
steadily gains new 
ones, fill out the 
coupon, attach to 
your business 
letterhead and 


drop it into the mail. 
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In 1951, 
old and satisfied 
customers bought 
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record-breaking 


civilian production 


of materials-handling 


machines. 

The other 24% 

went to more than 
1700 new customers, 
many of whom 


switched to 


CLARK 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION * CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 74, MICHIGAN 
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- the state commission refused to permit 
\ on intrastate coal. 
7 Failure of the Indiana commission to 


approve a like increase on intrastate 












































coal shipments constitutes an undue 


iD burden on interstate commerce, and is 
A TE discriminatory in favor of Indiana ship- 


pers, the railroads charged. 


June Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


with 
has made public its Bureau of Trans- 


port Economics and Statistics’ prelim- 
inary summary of “steam railway” acci- 
dents for June, and for the first six 


months of this year. The compilation, 


= % RK Li . r subject to revision, follows: : 
6 months ' 


Month of ended with 


June June 
i RU Item 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Number of train ac- 


















OS ror 692 806 4,863 5,462 
a of — 
esulting in casual- 
A MOBILIFT operator can see the *  agteaa layin 39 «350279271 


fork-ends when he picks up a load Number of casualties 
’ inal in train, train-service 
..he can see where he’s going! Bra neniein “ec: 
= There's no groping for the load... dents: 
soa ee T : 
no craning around vision-obstruct- Killed. sa 120 122 458 489 
ing cylinders. Unlimited visibility Pec on trains: oa a 
between Mobil-chain uprights is just (a) In train acci- 
ONE reason you get faster, safer Killed ..... i - : 
ee Iniured .... 34 55 138 895 
more economical materials handling (b) In train-serv- Yi 
; 5 ice accidents ! 
‘with Lev-R-Matic Drive MOBILIFTS. Killed | ie. 4 1 4 6 
Here are other reasons why you Travelers not” on iP a — 
can handle materials at less cost “Killed [ae : ; 8 2 
a ee 66 62 358 371 
with MOBILIFT: Employees on duty: 
on cl erste ates , P 4 , 810 o gee 182 
R- ; e SS J 3 10,061 11,410 
@ Lev-R-Matic PUSH-PULL A alias. oui. 
controls for forward- — _ , 
ifti illed ........ 119 771 819 a 
back movement, lifting Injured ....... 319 379 2,744 3,009 : 
and tilting. NO GEARS oe classes 4 
of persons: z 
TO SHIFT. _.. ere 259 272 1,421 1,590 7 
@ 360° steering wheel Injured ....... 2.292 2,574 14,607 16,973 1 
makes zero inner turn- *Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ing radivs possible with | nants) ore, distinguished from Waln-servicg_ sc 
stand-up models. age of $300 or more to railway property in i 
a 1951. Beginning January 1, 1952, this minimum ¥ 
@ Compact design for was raised to $325. Only a minor part of the : 
maximum maneuver: total accidents result in casualties to persons, 
nde as noted above. 
ability. **Casualties to ‘Other nontrespassers”’ happen 
@ Easy accessibility for chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high. 
nie way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 
servicing and of persons, including both trespassers and non- 
maintenance. trespassers, were as follows: 
. Persons 
e Powerful 3-cylinder nat CEEOL - 90 99 701 747 
gas engine. injured .......; 187 245 1,831 2,060 
STAND-UP 
MODEL SIT-DOWN 
nantes aie, Traffic Club of Chicago 
3500-Ib, capacity. MODEL OF 
63”, 72”, 83” Masts 2000, 3000-Ib. cap. ers Four Scholarships 
Special Masts to order. 63”, 72”, 83” Masts 6 
iia cececeeaiiats iciled Sheek taaeiiee. As a means of encouraging study 


specifications. 


among the younger men in the traffic 
industry and to advance the calibre of 
men representing the industry,” the 
Trafic Club of Chicago is offering four 
free scholarships for courses in traffic 
management in four Chicago schools. 
Competition is open to residents of the 


United States who are 18 years or 


Cc  @ ] R B o R AT ' o: a older and who are high school gradu- 


835 5: E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON ates or who have had an equivalent 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. education. 


1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA -. 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS Winners of the scholarships, upon 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY successful completion of their courses, 


may qualify for an additional award 
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“ GLe 
makes the d ifference 4 1. Mr. Ty Koon has just made two wise decisions: to build a branch 
plant in Northern California and to ask Western Pacific to help 
him find a strategic location for same. 








2. Here is Mr. Ty Koon discussing his requirements with Western 3. The search is on! Every possible site is checked and re-checked 
Pacific's industrial development experts. Everything is very hush-hush by Western Pacific's plant location specialists who have a long- 
so that Mr. Ty Koon’s competitors won't get wind of his plans. time intimate knowledge of this territory. 





























4. Nothing's too much trouble when it’s a question of helping a 5. If you too are looking for a plant location in this area, be sure 
WP customer, present or potential. A mass of pertinent data isana- - to get in touch with Western Pacific, the railroad that takes a 
lyzed before a final recommendation is submitted to Mr. Ty Koon. personal interest in all the problems of its customers. 


a. For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 









WESTERN PACIFIC a 


——— 







SACRAMENTO 
\ 





STOCKTON \ if 
5 . 











ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 


General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Frank B. Stratton, Industrial Commissioner 
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* Treated in our modern, new treating 


plant at Diboll, Texas. Write or call for 


' @ PRESSURE CREOSOTED TREATMENT 


price information. 


@ PRESSURE PENTACHLOROPHENOL TREATMENT 


Zs 










SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO 


MATERIALS 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 


TIMBER LUMBER PILING FENCE POSTS 


POLES 


SALES OFFICE: DIBOLL, TEXAS 





\ 


covering the cost of membership exam- 
inations given by the American Society 
of Traffic and Transportation. The 
courses will be offered at the College 
of Advanced Traffic, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, LaSalle Extension University 
and Freight Traffic Institute. 
Application forms may be obtained 
from Carl H. Groninger, chairman of 
the club’s educational committee, care 
of the Palmer House, Chicago 3. Mr. 
Groninger, who is freight traffic mana- 
ger of the Baltimore & Ohio, requests 
the forms be filled out and returned 
to the club not later than September 15. 


Committee Seeks Views 
For Retirement-Act Study 


A four-part questionnaire on railroad 
retirement has been sent to railroads, 
labor organizations, government agen- 
cies and other interested parties by the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on Rail- 
road Retirement. The questionnaire 
deals with financing, liberalization of 
benefits, changes in eligibility require- 
ments and general comments. 

The committee brought together un- 
der these four general headings various 
proposals which have been made for 
changing the Railroad Retirement Act. 
It also included the estimated costs or 
savings to the system which would re- 
sult from such proposals. Parties re- 
ceiving the questionnaire were asked 
to file their replies by September 15. 

A letter accompanyng the question- 


naire was signed by Senator Douglas, 
Democrat of Illinois and chairman of 
the committee. He noted that “present 
costs (of the retirement system) ex- 
ceed present income by 1.6 per cent of 
payroll or $78.4 million a year.” The 
senator added that 1951 amendments 
to the act increased the cost of retire- 
ment benefits to an estimated 14.10 
per cent of taxable payroll, whereas 
tax income from railroads and em- 
ployees totals 12.5 per cent. 

The questionnaire is part of a com- 
prehensive study of railroad retirement 
which the joint committee is conduct- 
ing. The group held public hearings 
earlier this month. (Railway Age, Au- 
gust 1l, page 12). 

In addition to topics covered by the 
present questionnaire, the committee 
expects to study the relationships of the 
railroad retirement system with the pro- 
gram of the Social Security Adminis- 
stration. A further questionnaire on 
that subject may be circulated lfater. 
the committee said. 


D.P.A. Approves 
600-Plane Program 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion has announced an “interim expan- 
sion program” calling for the delivery 
of 600 planes to commercial air carriers 
by December 31, 1954. The announce- 
ment also said that air lines covered by 
the program now have 509 planes on 
“firm order.” 





Briefly... 


--» The “best advertising match 
book issued promotionally by a rail- 
road” will win for its user a plaque 
for “distinguished use of book match 
advertising” in a contest being con- 
ducted by the Match Industry Informa- 
tion Bureau, 1 East 43rd street, New 
York 17. Awards will be made on Sep- 
tember 26 in each of 41 classifications 
of products and services. 


--- The “Badger,” second of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s two new Lake 
Michigan car ferries, will be launched 
on September 6 at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
Its twin ferry, the “Spartan,” which 
was launched last January 4, and is 
now nearly ready for service, will be 
christened at the same time. The two 
new radar equipped ferries, each 410 
ft. long, with a normal service speed 
of 18 m.p.h., will operate between 
Ludington, Mich., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., Manitowoe and Kewaunee. Each 
has 60 staterooms, and a 52-seat din- 
ing room, and can carry 32 freight 
ears or 150 automobiles. 


.---A new course in traffic manage- 
ment, limited to 20 students, will be 
offered by the Adult Education divi- 
sion of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for a period of eight weeks, 


beginning October 16. Fee for the 
course, which will meet each Thurs- 
ray evening, is $15. 


..»The Rock Island is about to 
install its first continuous welded rail 
“as an experiment to determine the 
practicability of its wider applica- 
tion.” A five-mile section of line on 
the Rock Island division west of Peru, 
Ill., has been selected for the test. 
The rails will first be welded in 
1,500-ft. lengths, then transported to 
the actual site on a train of 40 flat 
ears. These individual lengths will be 
welded together as the work prog- 
resses. 


...A detailed business study of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and the terri- 
tory it serves has been compl-ted by 
James H. Lemly. Mr. Lemly took leave 
from the University of Mississippi in 
1950 to prepare the work as his thesis 
for a degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science in the School of Business of 
Indiana University. His work has been 
accepted by the U. of I. and will be 
in the hands of the printer’ very 
shortly. The thesis, which is the re- 
sult of more than a year of research, 
records the system’s expansion in the 
20th century. Following completion 
of his thesis, Dr. Lemly will assume 
new duties on the staff of the School 
of Business of the University of 
Georgia. 
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Current Publications 


PAMPHLETS 


The National Apprenticeship Program, 
1952. edition. 30 pages. Publications 
branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free. 

What apprenticeship is, the occupations 
in which apprentice training is given, 
how apprenticeship programs are estab- 
lished, the functions of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. state apprenticeship agencies, 
and joint management-labor apprentice- 
ship committees are explained in_ this 
pamphlet. 


America’s Wealth; the Last Hundred 
Years—and the Next, by Harold G. Moul- 
ton. 48 pages, illustrations, charts. Brook- 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson pl., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

“Some hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, the Western world unleashed a spurt 
of economic progress such as had never 
been seen before. . . . What accounted 
for that progress? No single cause. Man 
discovered how to organize production far 
better than ever before. He found out how 

divide up tasks of production among 
teams of workers, each doing only that 
part of the whole for which he was best 
fitted. He found out how to _ produce 
things in those places best fitted to make 
them cheaply and well. He learned to 
organize production in factories, and how 
to apply steam and water power to sur- 
pass and supplant the power of men and 
animals to make his goods and to trans- 
port them. The catalyst in this process, 
the new element present which made it 
possible for man to capitalize on ingenu- 
ity and deterthination, was a degree of 
economic freedom far larger than any 
great society had ever before reached... . 
With this progress, however, came new 
and special economic problems. New fears 
beset individuals and groups: technological 
unemployment. depressions, extremes of 
wealth and poverty. The fundamental and 
the recurring problem was this: Granted 
our ability to produce enough to meet 
the basic needs of all, are we making 
economic progress for everyone? That is, 
are we distributing more and more goods, 
more and more widely among the people? 
. . . - How can we judge for ourselves 
the state of these problems today? How 
can we estimate the factors responsible 
for progress, and better understand our 
economic system?” Mr. Moulton attempts 
to answer the questions propounded in 
the introduction to his study, quoted 
above, by taking a look at the last century, 
decade by decade. He next considers the 
goals we hope to achieve—a progressively 
larger total national income; a progres- 
sively wider division of national income; 
individual rewards based primarily on 
work performed; increasing economic 
security; maximum development of the 
capacities of every individual; and oppor- 
tunity for every capable individual to 
earn his own income. He then considers 
our potentials for achieving those goals 
and the national policy needed to realize 
them. 
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THRIFTIEST distance 





between two points. .. 


is by all odds the uncongested steel highway of your American 
railroads! 

You, yourself, may never send or receive railroad freight — 
but nevertheless almost everything you eat, wear and use 
moves long distances on these steel rails. That holds true, too, 
for the raw materials and fuels that are needed to make the 
goods you use every day. 

This vital rail service hauls more tons of freight, more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined — and does it 
at an average charge lower than that of any other form of 
general transportation! 

It makes a lot of thrifty sense, therefore, to ship freight by 
rail. And the more use that is made of these steel highways — 
maintained and built with the railroads’ own money — the less 
will be the wear and tear on public highways, the less you as 
a taxpayer will have to pay for building and maintaining them. 


AssociaTiON OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


>. (i) = WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





You’ll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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ON PRINCIPAL RAILROADS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


CAR INSPECTORS FAVOR... 
STAR ELECTRIC LANTERNS 





MODEL NO. 180 


Most popular inspection lantern. 
It's light in weight, rugged in 
construction and..non-corrosive. 
Has fixed handle and adjust- 
able base for directing light at 
any angle. Safety toggle switch 





is under handle so you can snap 
it on with thumb, leaves other 
hand free. Takes standard bulbs 
and 6-volt battery. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG NO. 52 





HEADLIGHT & LANTERN CO. 


ROCHESTER 6, NEW YORK 


GUIDING THE WORLD'S RAILROADS SINCE 1889 














TAKES YOU INSIDE 
THE HEAD END'S 
"MYSTERY CAR" 


MAIL BY RAIL tells you the little- 
known story of railroading in the 
mail cars . . . the lurching, colourful 
life of the railway mail clerk as he 
sorts your letters to intricate con- 
nections at mile-a-minute speeds! 


You'll read of operations on the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania and many 
others . . . even the old-time street- 
car and interurban networks, as 
viewed from inside the Railway Post 
Office. You'll read of celebrated wrecks and robberies of 
famous mail trains, and a pack of the funniest railroad yarns 
you've ever laid your eyes on. 





There are unusual railroad photos, nearly 30 of them, and 
lists of every railway mail run in America, Canada, and 
Britain. You'll even find a full chapter on British routes; 
another on Canada and other lands; a third on trolley and 
electric lines; and 13 others—written by mail clerks of the 
Postal Transportation Service. Order your copy now! 








Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
j Send me the 426-page book MAIL BY RAIL for examination. 
YT will I Occ ea { 
1 it within five days | 
| without obligation, IE: fispuisaisnnisdicisoshncencnesacaisasasabiasasiaeieiats { 
: or keep it and re- | 
mit $4.95 plus a . 

rea ialtinee. City, State —_ 
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Official Facts, Figures, Photos and Maps 
of Every Class 1 Railroad in the U. S. 


HANDBOOK 


of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


by Rosert G. Lewis 
Transportation Editor, Railway Age 


How many diesels has the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy? . . . When was the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio started? 
. -. Who is president of the St. Louis-Sar. Francisco? Hand- 
book of American Railroads supplies you with these and 
tens of thousands of other answers. 





For Each of 127 Railroads, HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS bring you: 


1. Outline Map 6. Latest Financial and 


2. Photo of Famous Train Operating Statistics 
3. Herald (if used) 
4. Historical Sketch 
5 


. Brief Biography of the 
Chief Officer 


7. Latest Equipment Data 


8. Many Other Highly in- 
teresting Statistics Col- 
lected Here for the 
First Time 











Now you can get—for the first time under one cover— 
official up-to-date facts on 127 Class I railroads. Specially- 
drawn maps show the route of each road. Beautiful action 
photos of crack trains such as Twin Cities Zephyr, The Red 
River, The Inter-City Limited, and dozens more fill the 
book. 


This means gonvenience for the railroad executive, 
fun for the railfan, and—for everyone concerned with rail- 
roads—a tremendous gain in railroad knowledge that only 
a vast accumulation of facts like this makes possible. 


265 p. 5% x 8% 375 ill. board $2.95 
pe en ee ee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
| Railway Age, Dept. 9152 l 
| 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. | 
] Please send me’ for Free examination a copy of the HANDBOOK ! 
| OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. If after 10 days | am not completely { 

satisfied, | will return the book and owe nothing. Otherwise, | i 
I will remit the price of $2.95 plus a few cents for postage and 
| handling. ! 
I 
| (Serre Ty ee ye re eee PEN oe errr ] 
| I 
J Street. eee eee ee eee e seen ease teen este ree eeeeeeeenenens ] 
| I 
| Pel MD. (hi otha sneeach one coebbensinabacsasusesenawsunene ] 
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